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VOLUME XXXII NOVEMBER, 1917 NUMBER 7 


ON THE FRENCH BOIS AND BACHELIER 


° I. Por. Lat. buscus, ‘ Woop’ 


While the Romance vocabulary in substance may be described as 
constituted of words inherited from Latin plus a great number 
of borrowings from Greek, Celtic, Teutonic, etc., it also contains 
a small quantity of words of obscure origin, which seem to be a 
wild growth on the old Latin stock. These words, which mostly 
belong to the language of peasants, are important, both because 
they contribute not a little to give to Romance as distinct from 
Latin its typical aspect, and because they are real, popular crea- 
tions, having lived an obscure, undignified and ignoble existence 
till they appeared on the entire area of the Romance field. 

Such a life, quite independent from any influence of the written 
language, made them especially subject to abnormal deformations 
and to extravagant developments. Therefore, they are cruces of 
Romance and Latin philology. Among them is to be reckoned the 
radical of It. bosco (wood), which had such an extraordinary for- 
tune both in Romance and in Teutonic. Cf. Fr. bois, North French 
bos, Prov. bosc, Dutch bosch, Engl. bush, Germ. Busch, etc. 

Many etymologies, of course, have been presented. Storm? and 
many others look upon buaus (box-tree) as the etymon of bosco. 
Kérting prefers to derive it from a conjectural **busticus, which 
would be an adjective formed from combustum (burnt) and thus 
mean ‘ fire-wood.’ Meyer-Liibke * connects the word with Gr. Booxy, 
‘meadow.’ There are many objections to be raised against these 
hypotheses. 


1 Lat.-Rom. Wérterb. 2 Ibid. 
* Rom. Etym. Worterb., p. 88. . 
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It is certain that the box-tree was providing a very much appre- 
ciated kind of wood. Box-wood, like yew, was a substitute for 
metal in a great many articles which we now produce on a large 
scale in various kinds of cheap metallic compositions. ‘To this is 
ascribed the fact that those bushes, which used to be common in 
Western Europe, have now become somewhat exceptional as wild 
trees. Box-wood in particular was used for cabinet-work and its 
name has remained attached to our boxes (Gr. mvéis, Vulg. Lat. 
buxida, O. Fr. boiste). It would thus be conceivable that box-wood, 
being a much appreciated material, could have become, car’ éoxyy, 
the name of wood, inasmuch as it was used for fine work and 
utensils, and then by extension for any kind of wood. This, how- 
ever, is hardly borne out by the facts. One does not find any 
single instance of burus with a meaning sufficiently extended to 
entitle us to believe in a further evolution, including not only 
‘ wood ’ as a material, but ‘ forest, log,’ etc. Moreover, the descend- 
ants of buaus in Romance have been kept sufficiently distinct from 
the bosco family. They are: It. bosso, Fr. buts, Catal. bow, in 
contrast with It. bosco, Fr. bois, ete. 

As to busticus, it is of course a mere guess. Its early reduction 
to buscus, in Italy, is not very probable, and the formation is too 
extraordinary to be accepted unless we should have serious reasons 
to believe in its existence. The presence of bosco in Romance is 
not a reason, if there is any other way to account for that formation. 

Meyer-Liibke’s Booxy is perhaps even less satisfactory. One 
has no example at all of its use in Latin. Moreover, in Greek it 
always refers to ‘ pastures.’ Besides, bosco is not bosca. 

The question thus remained open, and new suggestions Were 
welcome. Now, one was presented by Professor L. Wiener, of 
Harvard University, in his Commentary to the Germanic Laws and 
Mediaeval Documents (Cambridge, Mass., 1915). This recent 
book contains a precious documentation and many an interesting 
etymological suggestion, though unfortunately it is impossible to 
follow the writer in most of his conjectures. His study of the 
older mediaeval documents in Gaul, Italy, and Spain has resulted 
in emphasizing the importance of the word arbustum, ‘ woody 
estate, ground planted with trees,’ as a term of Low Latinity. 
Professor Wiener looks upon arbustum as the substratum of bosco. 
The suggestion is a very happy one. It finds ample justification 
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in the external documentation provided by the writer’s research. 
Unfortunately, the argumentation as it is presented is not likely 
to convince Romance or Latin philologists. It is thus not alto- 
gether superfluous to reconsider the question and, moreover, to 
bring into the case many facts which are not to be found in Pro- 
fessor Wiener’s argument, though they are of great importance and 
provide essential links. 

The question of bosco appears to the writer as an illustration of 
the phenomena of contamination which have played an essential 
part in the development of the Romance vocabulary, though they 
have been hitherto rather underestimated by philologists. The in- 
fluence of contamination in the Indo-European languages has been 
suggested first, so it seems, by Bartholomae in his review of Pers- 
son’s sensational book upon Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvaria- 
tion, 1892. The Scandinavian philologist has made a patient study 
of the Indo-European roots, and has shown that a good many of 
them appear in the various languages with phonetic additions 
(Wurzel-Determinativ) of various kinds. Bartholomae wonders 
whether several of those variations are not due to the influence on 
the speakers’ minds of roots of similar meaning, resulting in a cross- 
ing of the one with the other. Guntert * has recently shown, more 
definitely, how words of kindred meaning come to receive the same 
ending and form a series of rime-words, just as in English: clash, 
crash, dash, lash, mash, slash, smash, splash,>. while alliterative 
series of the same nature are found in flame, flare, flash, flimmer, 
flicker, related to the movements of light. In this we have appli- 
cations of the well-known tendency to assimilate phonetically words 
which in our mind are associated in a group of meanings. The 
process, of course, is unconscious and may be observed in all of 
us. Some time ago, for instance, I was caught saying ‘ impolence ” 
by mixing ‘ insolence ’ with ‘ impoliteness.’ It is in that way that 
Popular Latin and Romance have produced : 

Pop. Lat. acrestis, ‘unripe grapes,’ from acer and agrestis ;— 
Pop. Lat. diamant (em), ‘ diamond,’ from adamas and diaphanes ;— 
It. ansima, ‘anxiety,’ from asthma and anzia;—Sard. dolima, 
‘throes of childbirth,’ from asthma and dolor;—O. Fr. angoine, 
‘anxiety,’ from dywvia and anger;—Sp. alondra, ‘lark,’ from 


*Guntert, Ueber Reimwort-bildung im Arischen und Altgriechischen. 
5L. Bloomfield, Introduction to the Study of Language, p. 19. 
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alauda and calandra;—Aret. boccino, ‘ calf,’ from bos and vacca; 
—O. Fr. chétif, ‘ captive,’ from captivus and coactus(?) ;—Fr. en- 
veloppe from fulappa and volvere ;—O. Fr. hansta from hasta and 
Teut. hand ;—O. Fr. goupil from vulpes and Teut. hwelp, ‘ young 
dog;’—Fr. abasourdir from luridus and surdus;—Sp. tuerca, 
‘screw,’ from torquere and porca (cf. Port. puerca, ‘ screw’) ;— 
Fr. ronfler, ‘to snore, from runcare and conflare ;—It. sporcare, 
‘to make dirty,’ from spurcus, ‘ dirty,’ and pdrcus ; spurcido, ‘ dirty,’ 
from spurcus and sucidus, etc. 

It is our thesis that the formation of buscum, ‘wood,’ and 
bisca, ‘log, out of Latin arbustwm is due mainly to processes of 
contamination of that very kind. 

The existence of a word arbustum meaning ‘land covered with 
trees’ is well attested in Latin (Thesaurus, s. v.). Notably Cato 
speaks of a ‘fundus suburbanum arbustum.’ The word is properly 
an adjective derived from arbor (arbos) as venustus has been form- 
ed from Venus. It was used as a noun, at an early period, as was 
so often the case in the language of Roman peasants. It may, 
after all, be looked upon as a collective to be put on a line with 
the -etwm-words like roboretum, alnetum, quercetum, arboretum, 
etc., in which the suffix is a combination of -to and the é of floreo, 
floresco, etc. The word arbustwm was used of all kinds of wooded 
land but particularly for an estate on which trees were used as a 
support for vines. Columella describes at length that manner of 
cultivating the vines. Such a plantation was called an arbustum 
vitatum, an expression current in Italy in the early mediaeval 
documents.” Hence in glossaries the mention of arbustivum vinum, 
arbustivum mustum for 6 é& dvadevdpddwv olvos.* In the docu- 
ments of the South of Italy, however, arbustum is used generally 
for ‘ woodland’ as opposed to campus,® e. g.: petia arbustata et 
campese (a. 1021). The word in that country appears as the 
equivalent of buscalia used in Northern Italy, while a petia arbus- 
tiva in Lombardy is a terra buscaliva or buschiwa. 

Another current derivative was buscaria, for which one also finds 
arbustaria.*° That frequent ending -aria was especially well rep- 
resented in toponymic terms for collectives; Filicaria > Fougéres, 


* Wiener, o. c., p. 110. "Tb. 
* Nettleship, Contributions to Lt. Lewicog., p. 262. 
® Wiener, 0. c., p. 112. 7b., p. 113. 
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Brucarias > Bruyéres, Sabulonaria> Wall. Sauveniére, Ferrartas 
> Ferriéres, Petrarias » Perriéres, Marularias > Marliéres (marnté- 
re), Frigidarium > Freyr (Belgium, Prov. Namur), Carpinarta > 
Carniére (Belgium, Hainault), etc. In Spain, arbustum also is 
found occasionally, but much more frequent is a term bustum or 
bustellum: de fonte Sombrona usque ad foz de busto (804), 
cum montibus, fontibus, azoreras, bustis, pratis, . . . (823), ad- 
dicimus etiam Ecclesiae Vestrae busta praenominata (891), in 
bustello in Villa nova (1181), bustello medio de sepe (906), etc., 
etc.;14 bustaria is also found there, and offers thus the perfect 
equivalent of the Italian buscaria. Curiously enough, bustarias 
survives in Portuguese busteiro, with the unexpected meaning of 
‘cock-chafer,’ apparently as ‘ one that lives in bushes.’ 

That bustum, bustellum, bustaria may be alterations of arbustum, 
arbustellum, arbustaria is made very probable by the presence of 
both series of words in the same countries with the same mean- 
ing. The apheresis of the first syllable is found in several Popular 
Latin words, as Sen. boccio, ‘ silkworm,’ It. bozzolo, ‘ silkworm,’ It. 
bigio, ‘gray, Fr. bis etc., from bombyceus, while bombia and 
bombaz are preserved in Tosc. beco, ‘ olive-worm,’ It. baco, ‘ silk- 
worm,’ Ven. bigoli, ‘ vermicello,’ etc. It. gnaresta, ‘wild grape,’ 
is for vinea-agrestis, It. breccia comes from Lat. imbriceus, and It. 
cesso from recessus, ‘ retired place,’ animal is nimal in Parma, 
limal in Piacenza, namale in Rumania. The apheresis of initial a 
is moreover found in many words, apparently through confusion 
between /’a and Ja; cf. It. gana (aquana), pecchia (apicula), polizza 
(drddakis), bottega (aroOyxn), bozzima (damdeua), ete. 

In the family of arbor, ar has been lost in the word bora 
(= arborea) found in the North of Italy with the meaning of 
‘log. Cf. Lomb. Ven. bora, ‘ fallen tree,’ Berg. boreta, ‘ beam,’ 
borel, ‘log,’ ete. Schneller is the first to have pointed to that 
etymology for bora.‘? One is rather surprised to read in Meyer- 
Liibke’s dictionary that such an explanation does not agree with 
the meaning of bora, especially if one remembers how many femi- 
nine adjectives in -ea have replaced in Popular Latin the names of 
trees. Cf. quercea (It. quercia), ceresea (Fr. cerise), saliceus (Prov. 


™ Wiener, 0. c., p. 115. 
™ Romamische Volksmunde, p. 119. 
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saletz, ‘ willow’), acereus (Engad. azer, ‘maple’), etc. Besides, 
the loss of ar- is observable in It. bruscello, ‘ may-tree,’ from 
arbruscellum = arbuscellum = arbustellum (cf. infra). As to 
arbustellum itself, Professor Wiener ‘* mentions that a place call- 
ed Arbustellum in 870 later appears as alboscum and ad illum 
boscum. 

The loss of ar- in arbustum, arbustaria, moreover, has been, it 
seems, facilitated by a contamination with bustar, bustum, used in 
Latin for ‘a place to burn corpses.’ Walde** connects both those 
words with comburere. 

Now, Papias tells us that bostar was ‘locus ubi comburebantur 
corpora boum vel statio boum.’** He is thus betraying in a strik- 
ing manner the confusion which existed in the minds of the 
people concerning the meaning of that word. It was supposed to 
contain the word bos, ‘cow,’ and was thus understood as mean- 
ing ‘ boum statio, boum stabulum.’ In such conditions, bustar be- 
came bostar. This mistake may be due simply to the rarity of 
the word bustar. Such cases of folk-etymology are common, of 
course, when words cease to be properly understood. The burning 
of great quantities of cows in hecatombs would make that mistake 
natural, and the Greek Bovordowv may have facilitated that evo- 
lution. Lindsay is thus hardly right in assuming the existence of 
a word bostar of the same type as instar. This point, however, is 
of secondary importance. In later times there was only one word 
bostar currently understood as ‘ place where there are cows,’ either 
‘shambles’ or ‘ pasture.’ Towards the end of the ninth century, 
the abbot of St. German’s Church in Paris mentions that in 886 
there was such a mass of cattle in the aula of St. German ‘ that 
it was turned into a bostar.’ 

Matthew of Paris uses in the thirteenth century bostar as the 
regular word for a ‘cattle-yard.’ The word survives with that 
meaning in Spain: Span. bostar, ‘stable. That in Portuguese 
busto has also that meaning is probably due to a contamination 
between arbustum and bustar, and not to a ‘Riickbildung’ as 
Meyer-Liibke ** thinks. This is the more likely since in the eighth 
century arbustum, bustum, and bustellum, in Spain, were used for 


* Wiener, 0. c., p. 114. * Wiener, 0. c., p. 115. 
* Walde, Lat. Etym. Wéort., s. v. % Op. cit., 8. v. 
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‘piece of wood on the outskirts of the estate in which cattle were 
left in relative freedom, as in a corral.’ ?* 

If therefore bustum may very well come from arbustum, we still 
have to account for the change of st into sc in the form buscum. 

There is not so much difficulty in this as it may seem at first 
sight, if we consider that for arbustellum the people usually said 
arbuscellum or albuscellum, as shown by It. arboscello, alboscello, 
O. Bergam. erbosel. 

In France, under the influence of arbor, one said arbruscellum ; 
hence O. Fr. arbrisseau, Prov. arbrissel. It is that arbruscellum 
which gives It. bruscello, ‘ may-tree’ (cf. supra). 

Meyer-Liibke (s. v.) thinks that one first had arbustlum and 
then arbusclum (like vetlus, veclus), hence arbuscellum. This 
series is merely hypothetic and not very probable. It is more like- 
ly that the rare ending -stellum has undergone the influence of the 
numerous diminutives in -cellum, and here again the contamina- 
tion has helped the process. 

But arbuscellum, arbruscellum are not the only words of that 
family in which sc has been substituted for st. In the French 
forests the bois, broussailles, buissons, are opposed to the fitaie, 
the big trees (Fr. fait). This word goes back to Pop. Lat. fistis, 
‘tick, log.’ Now, the diminutive of that word in Italy was fus- 
cellus (It. fuscello), while that same word in Gaul had undergone 
the well-known metathesis of sc into cs (cf. cresco > crexo > Fr. 
crois) and was pronounced fuellus, as shown by O. Fr. fuissel. 

The hesitation between arbustellus and arbuscellus, fustellus and 
fuscellus must be pretty old if one considers that it has been ex- 
tended to words of the same semantic family. Ramus, ‘ twig,’ would 
very normally give a diminutive ramicellum, but this is not, in 
fact, the form actually found. In spite of all the habits of Latin, 
the diminutive of ramus was ramustellus and ramuscellus, in which 
we have a fine illustration of the formation of rime-words, as 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. Fagus similarly gives 
fagustellum, ‘small beech, bush’ (Fr. fotiteaw). Ramustellus sur- 
vives in Bergam. gramostel, Liég. rehtel, while ramuscellus is the 
origin of It. ramocello, Fr. raincel. 

The same hesitation between st and sc is, moreover, found in It. 


™ Wiener, 0. ¢c., p. 115. 
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fruscola, coming from frustum, ‘piece, stick, and in ruscum, 
‘butcher’s broom,’ besides rustum, ‘blackberry shrub.’ The two 
series of forms are preserved in Romance. On one side, Prov. 
rois, ‘ bush,’ roiso, ‘ shrub,’ Vincent. rusa, ‘ blackberry,’ Nap. rushte 
come from rusteum and rustea; on the other, It. Sp. rusco, Romagn. 
rosk clearly go back to ruscum. The plural rusca is not found 
with that meaning of ‘shrub,’ but, curiously enough, in a large 
area there existed a word risca with a long u, meaning ‘ bark.’ One 
finds it still in Lomb. ruska, ‘ bark, scale,’ Parm. ruska, ‘ tanner’s 
spent bark,’ Fr. ruche, ‘ bee-hive (in bark).? May we recognize in 
it the collective-plural of ruscum? Beside riistum, riiscum, risca, 
existed a curious word: brustum, bruscum, briisca. Pliny first 
mentions bruscum. Meyer-Liibke ** has shown that the word is 
used for ‘mushrooms growing on the bark of trees.” This mean- 
ing would account for that of It. debruscare, ‘to clean the 
stems of trees.’ Brustum and brustrum are mentioned in glos- 
saries,’® where they are translated by ‘materiae genus.’ Both 
brustum and bruscuwm have been transmitted to Romance with 
various meanings, which seem, however, to agree fairly well with 
that of bruscum in Pliny. They all refer namely to uneven sur- 
faces, rough, thorny, bushy objects as shown by It. bruscare, ‘ to 
prune trees,’ Fr. brousse, broussaille, ‘thick husk’? (= bruscea, 
bruxalia for bruscalia), Calabr. brusca, ‘brush, for horses,’ all 
coming from bruscum, while It. brustia, ‘brush,’ is derived from 
brustum. The French brosse (hence Eng. brush), with its open o 
is evidently a contamination between brustio, bruscio, and broccus, 
‘prickly, pointed.’ °° The result was broccia, accounting for the 
otherwise very mysterious French word. That this is the origin of 
Fr. brosse is semantically confirmed by Sp. broza, ‘ scraps from the 
bark of trees.’ It. bruzzoli (= brustioli), ‘scraps,’ It. brusco. 
‘butcher’s broom,’ Prov. brusc, ‘butcher’s broom,’ It. brusco, 
‘harsh,’ Prov. bruscar, ‘to scrape a ship with a broom,’ also con- 
nect the meaning of ‘ scrap’ with that of ‘brush, broom.’ Meyer- 
Liibke looks upon bruscum as a combination of ruscum with Celt. 
briica, ‘heath.’ This would hardly account for the fundamental 


* Wiener Stud., xxv, pp. 93-199.  Meyer-Liibke, ibid. 

* This adjective has been applied in Italy to sticks: It. brocco, ‘pointed 
stick,’ brocca, ‘perch.’ In Wallonian also broc is a ‘stick’ or a ‘ thorn.’ 
A contamination with truncus gave It. bronco, ‘ trunk.’ 
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meaning of all those derivatives, which is clearly ‘scraps of bark 
or wood.’ Briica may, however, have influenced with its 7 some 
words of the family by occasional mental associations. 

Other associations of the same kind apparently have brought 
bruscum, brustum semantically nearer to (ar)buscum, (ar)bus- 
cellum, as proved by the existence of bruscellum, ‘ may-tree,’ and 
by expressions like: brusca Marcofeldis (a. 94),** in toto brusco 
(a. 1402).2 The Basque words brost, brosk, bost, ‘ wood,’ seem to 
have been borrowed also from Popular Latin.?* 

Summing up the review of words kindred with (ar)bustum, 
(ar)buscum, both in meaning and in form, we conclude that the 
apheresis of ar-, the interchange of st and sc, % and @ in the whole 
family is due to a very intricate process of reciprocal contamina- 
tion. 

We will thus, of course, no longer hesitate to recognize in the 
mysterious word bisca** one of these collectives in a referring to 
materials. It was ass. ziated with buscum, bustum, as risca was 
with riscum, riistum. The word survives in Lomb. busca, Sic. 
vuska, Engad. buska, ‘ transom,’ Fr. biche, ‘log,’ bicher, ‘ to cut 
wood,’ Sp. buscar, ‘ seek for wood in a heap,’ hence ‘ seek,’ buscalha, 
‘twigs’ (a variation of bruscalia; cf. supra). Among the 
words which more especially help in developing the long @ are to 
be mentioned: risca, ‘bark,’ and fistts, fiscellus, ‘stems.’ The 
same long & was furthermore introduced into frustum, ‘a bit, a 
stick’ (cf. It. frusto, frusta, fruscolo) and in buaus, ‘ box-tree’ 
(cf. Fr. buisson). Briica, ‘heath, of Celtic origin, and bittwm, 
‘log,’ briicum, ‘ trunk,’ coming from Teutonic, have obviously also, 
at least in Gaul, been introduced into that same semantic and 
phonetic family and can but have helped in the propagation of 
the a Outside bisca, the % seems to have been introduced at least 
in one derivative of buscwm, ‘ wood,’ namely Fr. embicher, em- 
busquer, ‘to push game into the woods, make an ambush.’ In con- 
trast with It. emboscar, this word with its u was for Meyer-Liibke 
a riddle.** It will now, I hope, be devoid of mystery. 


71 Bouquet, 9, No. 382. 

* Mufioz y Romero, p. 191; Wiener, o. c., p. 191. 

72 Wiener, ibid. ** Meyer-Liibke, s. v. 

* Wort., s. v. bosca. The only member of the series which preserved «# is 
tiisca, ‘ grove,’ found in French place-names (Le Touquet, Les Touches). 
Cf. Beszard, Noms de lieux du Maine, p. 170. 
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The history of this family of words not only elucidates many 
etymological problems: It. brucello, ‘ may-tree,’ Fr. biche, Lomb. 
ruska, ‘ bark,’ Fr. brosse, brousse, broussaille, buisson, fuissel, ar- 
brisseau, raincel, Sp. bostar, It. bora, etc., but also gives a striking 
illustration’ of the part played by contamination in the history of the 
Popular~Latin vocabulary. Contaminations have been observed be- 
tween practically all terms meaning ‘tree, log, or ‘shrub’ and 
namely between: frutellus and buxus ;—fustellus and (ar) buscellus ; 
—fistis and rusca (ar) busta ;—arbor and arbuscellum ;—ramus and 
arbuscellum ;—rusca and bruscum ;—burus and (ar) bustus ;—broc- 
cus and bruscia, bruscus ;—broccus and truncus ;—frustum, fistis 
and bruscum ;—bustar and (ar)bustum, bos ;—briica and ruscum. 
This study has also brought us into close touch with the language 
of peasants, the least known of all the special languages which 
contributed to the formation of the new Latin, or rather Pre- 
Romance, vocabulary. The following article on baccalaris will 
tend to throw light on another obscure section of that peasant’s 
language. 


II. Por. Lat. bacca, baccalaris, bacassa 


The most varied etymologies have been presented for the word 
‘ bachelor,’ and Meyer-Liibke in his dictionary refuses to make any 
fresh suggestion. The word is there surrounded with many words 
in bac-, as bacassa, baccus, baccellus, for which no origin can be 
indicated. 

A good many of those words refer to basins or cups: bacar, 
bacca, baccinum, baccus; others refer to fruit: baca, bacula, baciola; 
others to peasants: bacassa, baccalaris, or preserve the name of 
Bacchus, the god of the village festivals: bacchanal, bacchanum, 
baccho. 

Those series of meanings, at first sight, seem too divergent to 
make it possible that these words ever constituted a semantic 
family. I believe, however, that a closer consideration will show 
that this was the case. The various terms may be traced back to 
baca, ‘ fruit, grape,’ or to Bacchus. It is evident that those two 
words were themselves connected with one another in the minds 
of the people, as will be shown by several contaminations. But, if 
we accept Walde’s suggestion, both bdéca and Bacchus may be con- 
sidered as coming from one word, that meant ‘ grape’ in the lan- 
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guage of the pre-Aryan populations of the Mediterranean regions. 
This is made fairly probable by the preservation of the mean- 
ing ‘ grape’ for baca in Spain. Cf. Varro, L. L., 7, 87: “ Vinum 
in Hispania bacca.” In Galician bago is still ‘ grape,’ and this 
meaning has also been preserved in Cymr. bagwy, ‘ grape,’ borrow- 
ed from Latin. Bacarium in glossaries is translated by ‘ vas 
vinarium.’ * 

But even if baca originally is not connected phonetically with 
Bacchus, the influence of the latter has been constant on bdca and 
its derivatives. These derivatives can be divided into several 
groups. First, one has a certain number of words in which is 
preserved the meaning of ‘berry,’ which is the most common for 
bdca in Latin and Romance. This meaning, which is already an 
enlargement of the meaning ‘ grape,’ has been extended to the 
envelope of the fruit, so that bdca already in Latin could be a 
‘husk.’ By metaphor, in the same way as gemma, ‘ bud,’ means 
‘pear,’ bdca could also be said of ‘ beads’ and was used for various 
jewels. Another less brilliant metaphor, also based on the round 
shape of the berries, resulted in bdca being used for ‘ crotals.’ All 
these meanings are preserved in Romance for bdca and for its de- 
rivatives. Husks are Lucch. baca, Span. baya (from Fr. baie), 
Span. baga, ‘membrane of the flax-seed,’ It. bacello. Pearls or 
jewels are Prov. baga, hence It. baga, ‘ pearl,’ Fr. bague, ‘ ring,’ 
while Istr. vaga is ‘marble.’ ‘ Crotals’ are Lomb. bagola, Moden. 
begla, Alb. bagala. Moreover, Triest. bagola is said of any short, 
stout person, and It. bagatella of all small valueless things. 

The meaning ‘berry’ still prevails in Fr. bate and in various 
diminutives as baciola (It. bagtola), ‘ huckleberry,’ bacarius (Tose. 
bacero, ‘huckleberry’), bacula, hence It. bacola, bagola, macola, 
‘ alize, fruit of the lote-tree.’ Besides bacula existed baccula, hence 
It. baccola, ‘huckleberry.’ That double cc is found also in It. 
baccetto, ‘husk’ or ‘blockhead.’ The latter meaning, which is found 
in other words of this family, is also present in It. baciocco, which 
Meyer-Liibke presumes to be a contamination of baccello with scioc- 
co. The double cc is also found in bacca, for baca, in many Latin 
texts.27 The reduplication of the consonant in that word is, of 
course, one among many examples of a very well known process in 


* Walde, p. 80. 7 A. g., in Varro, L. L., 7, 87. 
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Popular Latin, found, e. g., in piippa : piipa, miiccus : miicus, ciip- 
pa: cipa, cippus : cipus, etc. 

The derivatives of the second and third series also show cc besides 
c and also ch, by influence of Bacchus. The first of those two 
series contains a good number of derivatives referring to basins, 
cups, and other kinds of receptacles. 

Among them is bachia mentioned by Isidor: ** “ bachia primum 
a Baccho, quod est vinum, nominata; postea in usus aquarios 
transiit.” The word bachia has not survived in Romance, but the 
explanation given by Isidor is interesting. The use of Bacchus 
with the meaning of ‘ wine’ is found elsewhere (‘ Bacchi antiqui,’ 
‘ Veteris Bacchi,’ in Gloss. Ep., p. 5, c. 38).2® We may thus safely 
assume that bacariwm, ‘ vas vinarium’ or ‘ vas aquarium’ (Gloss), 
bacario, ‘ urceoli genus’ (Gloss), were understood as derivatives of 
Bacchus as well as of bdéca. No wonder thus if we find in Gregory 
of Tours the spelling bacchinon (as though from Bacchus) for a 
word that seems to have been baccinwm (from baca, bacca), surviv- 
ing in Fr. bassin, It. bacino, Prov. baci, etc. The word obviously is 
a derivative in -inus of the type of caninus, serpentinus. It is thus 
an abbreviation of (vas) baccinum, a variation of (vas) bacariwm. 
The aforementioned form bacario is a derivative of bacar (vas 
bacar[e]), described in Paul Festus, 22. Thd. P., as “ vas vinarium 
simile bacrioni.” Bacrio is also found for that kind of object: 
“ bacrionem dicebant genus vasis longioris manubri, hoc alii trullam 
appellabant ” (1b.).°° The Sicilian word bacara, ‘ pitcher,’ evi- 
dently goes back to one of those forms. The Italian word bacile 
represents another type of adjectival derivative. It is a rime word 
of ovile, suile, fenile. There is nothing really extraordinary in the 
formation of those words, nor in their meaning. It may seem more 
astonishing to find that same meaning represented by underived 
words like baccus and bacca. 

Baccus is Fr. bac, ‘ trough, ferry,’ Dutch bak is borrowed from 
French, not the reverse, as Koerting believes. But a Celtic origin 
for both those words, as Meyer-Liibke suggests, has no support. 
It seems to us more likely to treat baccus as a “ Riickbildung ” 
from baccinum. The inus-suffix in Late Latin acquired the value 


* Orig., 20. 5. 4. 
* Nettleship, Contrib. to Lewicog., p. 392. 
* Of. Walde, p. 80. 
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of a diminutive ending. Cf. Domnina, on a Spanish inscription,** 
pectorina > Fr. pottrine, ‘breast,’ narina> Fr. narine, ‘ nostril,’ 
radicina » Fr. racine, ‘ root,’ culicinum > Fr. cousin, ‘ small mosqui- 
to,’ pullicinum > Fr. poussin, ‘ chicken,’ etc. 

Now, in various cases augmentatives have been formed from 
diminutives, simply by cutting off the endings -ellus, -inus, ete.: 
avicellus, ‘little bird, bird,’ for instance, has developed avica, ‘ the 
big bird,’ that is ‘ the goose’ (Fr. ote), vas(%)cellum, ‘ small vase,’ 
gave vas(i)cum, ‘a big basin for water’ (It. vasco ‘kieve’). 
From corbicula, ‘basket’ (Fr. corbeille), arose corbicus, ‘big 
basket’ (Bolog. korg, Milan. koreg). Similarly, manicla, ‘ handle 
of the plow,’ generated manicum, ‘big handle’ (Fr. manche). 
The preceding article has shown how buscum could be derived from 
(ar) buscellum while the apocope of iniwm is found in tricla from 
triclinium, ‘ dining room,’ a word applied to rooms in foliage: Fr. 
treille, ‘vine arbor.’ Bacca is found beside baccus in Gaul. It also 
has the meaning of ‘ big receptacle ’; hence Fr. bache, ‘ tank,’ Lyon. 
basho, ‘ small boat, Fr. bachot, ‘ canoe,’ Lyon. basasi, ‘ trough for 
pigs,’ Norm. baso, ‘ net to catch shell-fish.” The word bacca with 
those meanings is thus clearly a new formation from baccinum, 
rather than a doublet of baca, in the same way as cuppa, ‘ cup,’ is a 
doublet of ciipa, ‘ kieve.’ An interesting parallel to the formation 
of baccus from baccinum is the abbreviation of catinus, ‘ bowl,’ into 
cattia (It. cazza, ‘ trough’). 

Besides those numerous derivatives arising from bdca, ‘ wine,’ 
there were several others, found with practically the same suffixes, 
in which prevailed the meaning of ‘ fruit’ or ‘ husk.’ 

Besides baccinum, ‘ basin,’ existed bacina, ‘ hen-bane,’ ** for which 
baccana or baccina are also found in glossaries.** Moreover, Pliny 
knows of bacalia as the name of a kind of laurel, producing much 
fruit. We know nothing more about that tree, and the word looks 
very much like a collective of a type very frequent in Romance: 
aqualia, ‘ waterworks’) Aywaille (village near Liége), novalia, 
‘ fallow lands’ > Noaille (place-name frequent in France), rosalia, 
‘festival of roses’ (Pentecost) > Rum. rusalii, serralia, ‘ jagged 
herb’ > Sp. cerraja, ‘ thistle,’ carpinalia > ‘ thicket of hornbeams ’ > 


* Carnoy, Le Latin d’Espagne, 2d ed., 1906, p. 114. 
® Walde, p. 80. 
8 Thesaurus L.L., 8. v. 
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Carnaille (place-name in Northern France).** Similarly, ramilia, 
‘branches’> Fr. ramille, canilia, ‘bran’ (canus, ‘ gray”) > Sic. 
canniggia. That the word is treated as a feminine is merely a 
feature of Popular Latin, which is found already at an early period 
(fate, CIL, 11. 89 apparently in the 2nd century A. D.). 

The word betrays thus the existence of an adjective bacalis or 
baccalis referring to fruit-bearing trees.*° Its use as a noun in 
connection with trees or places planted with trees reminds us of 
carpinalia, ramilia aforementioned. It appears to have been one 
of those countless nominal adjectives in -ale, -ile applied to country 
places and farming implements, found in the language of peasants 
and in Romance toponymy, as casa, ‘ house’ > casale, ‘ village,’ > 
Fr. chazal (frequent place-name); novus, ‘new’ > novale, ‘new 
field’ > It. novale, ‘fallow land’; aqua, ‘ water’ > aquale, ‘canal, 
brook’ > Engad. ovel, ‘brook’; locus, ‘ spot’ > locale, ‘ spot’ > Sp. 
lugar; nuca, ‘nut’ > nucale, ‘ walnut-tree’ > Sp. nogal, Wall. nawé ; 
area, ‘threshing floor’ > areale, ‘threshing floor’ > Engad. irel; 
caput, ‘head’ > capitale, ‘herds of cattle,’ ‘ cattle’ > OFr. chetel ; 
mansio, ‘ house’ > mansionile, ‘ hamlet’ > Fr. ménil; cohors, ‘ yard ’ 
> cortile, ‘ garden’ > Fr. courtil, etc., ete. 

The meaning of baccale was thus ‘ tree with baccae’ (cf. nucale). 
Now, the medieval documents sometimes contain the word bacca- 
lare, ‘ field with vines,’ ‘ orchard.’ ** There is also baccalaria for 
‘a small country estate,’ ‘a tenure,’ baccalarius, ‘ young peasant’ 
(often with a tinge of depreciation).** The meaning of ‘ young 
peasant ’ still survives in It. baccalaro, ‘ ostler, groom.’ Dr. Stowell, 
reviving Scheler’s etymology,** suggests that the words might be 
for vaccalarius and mean ‘ cow-herd,’ as it is sometimes the case in 
old texts for Fr. bachelier, e. g., in the Old French Bible glossaries 
in Hebrew characters.*® The change of v into b would be due to 
the influence of the Proveneal dialects in which b and v are con- 


* FE. g., in Trelon (Nord). 

*® That adjective is actually found in Pliny, H. N., 760. 

* Ducange, s. v.; to baccalare from baccale, compare bovalare from bo- 
vale in Old Spanish, Wiener, o. c., p. 118. 

7 Of. W. A. Stowell, Note on the Etymology of “ bachelier,” in Elliott 
Studies, 1, p. 225 sqq. 

8 Dict. Etym. Fr., s, v. bachelier. 

* Stowell, 0. c., p. 234. 
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fused. Against this may be adduced that baccalarws is too old and 
too general a form to admit of such an interpretation. Besides, the 
meaning ‘ orchard’ for baccalare, and the evidence that we present 
here of the existence of a family of words derived from baca, etc., 
tend to relate baccalarius to that same semantic and phonetic group 
which very well accounts for all the meanings of Pop. Lat. bacca- 
larius, It. baccalaro, and O. Fr. bacheler. The casual assimilation 
of bacheler to a ‘ cowherd’ might best be accounted for by a late 
contamination with vacca, which was rather to be expected. The 
general meaning ‘ peasant’ instead of ‘ vine-grower, fruit grower,’ 
has developed naturally in the Mediterranean countries, and in older 
times was probably facilitated by the semantic connection between 
baca and Bacchus. There was, indeed, a word baccho, ‘ stupid fel- 
low, follower of Bacchus,’ that was used for ‘ peasant,’ e. g., in 
‘ rustici, baccones, agricolae, coloni.’ 4° Baccho has apparently to be 
considered as one of those depreciative words in -o, -onis that were 
so abundant in Popular Latin. Baccho was a ‘drinker’ and a 
‘partaker in foolish and noisy country carnivals,’ as mustio was a 
‘drinker of young intoxicating wine,’ bibo, ‘a drinker’ in general, 
glutto, a ‘ glutton,’ etc. 

Discredit has been thrown in later times on the bacchanalia, as 
shown by It. baccano, ‘ noise,’ Istr. bucanaya, ‘roar.’ Originally, 
however, baccho may have been a Greek word. Bdxxwy is found 
as a diminutive of Bdxxos (A. B. 856), also with a jocose meaning. 

That sensible filiation, I think, provides us with a clue to dis- 
close the etymology of bacassa, a very obscure word appearing in 
Old Fr. baiasse, Prov. bagassa, ‘lass’; while bacassella survives in 
O. Fr. baisselle, ‘ maid.’ 

Besides Bdxxwv there was a word SaxXas ** for Paxyxevrys, ‘ any 
one full of Bacchic frenzy or wine.’ Now, in late Greek, feminines 
in -iooa, -voca, -acoa are not rare. TAaris, ‘ broad,’ for instance, 
formed a feminine 7Aarvooa, which penetrated into Popular Latin 
as platussa or platissa, hence Catal. platussa, ‘ sole, plaice,’ Wall. 
playis, pleis, ‘ plaice,’ Gasc. platuso ‘ plaice,’ therefore BaxXaca as a 
feminine of BdxXas is not at all unlikely. 

Bacassa provided a natural feminine to baccho, bacco. It re- 


¢ 


“Glos. Lat. Ms. Reg.—Ducange, 8. v. 
“Soph. Fr. 598, Phrynicus, 433 (ed. Lobeck). 
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ferred thus to a peasant girl with a marked depreciation. The re- 
duction of cch into c is explainable by the constant contamination 
in that group of words between Bacchus and baca. Moreover, it is 
well known that to cc after the accent regularly corresponds c before 
the stress. Bacco : bacassa is like plattus : platussa and, moreover, 
like canna: canalis, farrea: farina, mamma: mamilla, offa : 
ofella, ete. 

I hope such interpretations of the curious words baccalaris and 
bacasse will seem natural and relatively simple. They are so, if 
compared with the other explanations proposed for those words. 
Besides Scheler’s** and Stowell’s hypothesis (cf. supra), bac- 
calaris was vaguely suspected to be connected with Ir. bachlach, 
‘servant.’ T. Claussen ** saw in baccalaris an alteration of dyx- 
Anpos, * having the whole inheritance,’ a word hardly found in Greek 
and very far from the Popular Latin word both in form and in 
meaning. Bacassa has led to even more curious explanations, 
as, for instance, a borrowing from Arab. bagutyya, ‘lass, pros- 
titute,’ or a connection with vagus,4* so that a bacassa would be a 
‘wandering maid.’ 

Those unlucky attempts show how unexplored yet is the section 
of the Popular Latin vocabulary which refers to things of the 
country. The study of place-names, which is now only beginning, 
will no doubt provide the student in Latin and Romance lexicology 
with a great number of documents concerning that same kind of 
Latin. In various cases in the present article some light has been 
thrown on the questions from that source of information. It would 
no doubt have proved much more useful if the documentation were 
more complete and more accessible. The special phonetic altera- 
tions in those eminently popular and emancipated words, as in 
general in all words referring to the country, account to a great 
extent for the obscurity in which they have hitherto remained. 


University of Pennsylvania. ALBERT J. CARNOY. 





* Rom. Forsch., xv, 839. 


“ Dict Etym. Frang., s. v. 
“ Korting, L. R. W., 1131. 

















THE NOVELAS EXEMPLARES OF CERVANTES IN 
GERMANY 


In the publications which have appeared on the literary relations 
between Spain and Germany? Cervantes, perhaps, receives his 
share of consideration, but the wide space given to the discussion 
of Don Quixote leaves but little room for the appreciation of the 
novelas exemplares and their influence on German literature. Nor 
is this want satisfied in Rausse’s “ Die ersten deutschen Ubertra- 
gungen von Cervantes Novelas ejemplares,” Studien zur vergletch- 
enden Literaturgeschichte, 1x, 385 ff., which, as the title indicates, 
merely aims to survey the earliest transmissions of the exemplary 
novels into Germany. 

Cervantes, the author of the exemplary novels, is quite over- 
shadowed in Germany, as elsewhere, by Cervantes, the immortal 
creator of Don Quixote. And yet the novelas are unanimously ac- 
corded a lasting place in the world’s literature and extolled, with 
the tales of Boccaccio, as the models of all modern short story pro- 
duction. 

Of the novelas exemplares only one, La Gitanilla de Madrid, or 
Preziosa,? as it is generally called in the German version, enjoys 
a popular acquaintance among the Germans, and this distinction 
is perhaps due to the fact that it is supported by Weber’s operatic 
composition. The other novelas are now comparatively unknown 
in Germany. All the more interesting is the information that the 
majority of them found their way into Germany at a very early 
date, were widely read and achieved a certain popularity. 

In 1617, the year after Cervantes’ death, two of the best novelas 
were translated into German, namely, Rinconete y Cortadillo and 
El Curioso impertinente. The former appeared in the same volume 
with the well-known picaresque novel, Lazarillo de Tormes. This 


* Farinelli, Spanien und die spanische Literatur im Lichte der deutschen 
Kritik und Poesie, 1892. Schneider, Spaniens Anteil an der deutschen 
Literatur des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, 1898. Schwering, Literarische 
Beziehung zwischen Spanien und Deutschland, 1902. 

7A complete history of this story is given by Wolfgang von Wurzbach, 
“Die Preziosa des Cervantes,” Studien zur vergleichenden Literatur- 
geschichte, 1, 391 ff. 
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work found a ready market, as may be inferred from the fact that 
no less than six editions were published in little more than a cen- 
tury, the new editions appearing in 1624, 1643, 1656, 1666 and 
1724.8 

Of the translator, Nikolaus Ulenhart, little is known but the 
name. He seems to have been quite free from the scruples of a 
borrower’s conscience. He makes no mention of the source of his 
material, and shows no hesitation in taking liberties with the 
Spanish text. Not only does he transfer the scene from Andalusia 
to Bohemia, from Seville to Prague, but he gives the story an en- 
tirely different setting and even robs it of its Spanish character, 
so that we are not surprised to find the work mentioned by Gervinus 
as an original production of Ulenhart.* 

In the names Isaak Winkelfelder and Jobst von der Schneid we 
may be able to detect their respective prototypes, Rinconete and 
Cortadillo, but one seeks in vain for any connection between the 
names Monipodio and Zuckerbastel, as Ulenhart chose to christen 
“the father of all rogues.” Under this new name the master-rogue 
attained a wide reputation. His creation the “ rogues’ guild” is 
employed in other writings of the time, for example in Happel’s 
Der Akademische Roman (1690), and Simplizissimus uses the ex- 
pression “ die Zunft des Zuckerbastels zu Prag,” as though it were 
a well-known institution. 

The German version of the story Rinconete y Cortadillo played 
an important part in the introduction and popularization of the 
Schelmenroman in Germany. 

The second of the novelas to be introduced in this year, ZH] Curioso 
impertinente, is an episode from Don Quixote, which Cervantes 
included in the first edition of his novelas eremplares. This trans- 
lation, the author of which is unknown, represents accordingly the 
earliest beginnings of Don Quixote in German. The English 
comedians playing in Germany during the seventeenth century 
recognized the dramatic quality of this tale and recast it in the 
form of a tragedy, under the title Tragddie vom unzeitigen Vor- 
witz. This version appeared in 1630 in the second part of The 
English Comedies and Tragedies. A later dramatization of the 


* Rausse, loc. cit. 
*Gervinus, Deutsche Dichtung, m1, 485. 
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story bearing the title Der neugierige Ehemann * was published in 
Sorau in 1744 and in Vienna in 1750. 

In 1653 George Philipp Harsdérffer, member of the Pegnitz- 
schéfer and author of the famous Niirnberger Trichter, published 
his work Der grosse Schauplatz Lust- und Lehrreicher Geschichte, 
in which he discloses a surprising acquaintance with the literatures 
of ancient and modern times. A man of wide reading, he bor- 
rowed his materials from the ancient classics, from the French, 
Italian and Spanish, but, extremely superficial in his methods, he 
plundered the treasures of foreign literatures merely for the sake 
of the stories. His interest in Cervantes seems to have been limit- 
ed to the comedy content of his works. 

In the following seven novelas of Cervantes, from which he has 
reproduced extracts in the above mentioned collection, we recognize 
the source of Harsdorffer’s garbled adaptations, for which he saw fit 
to change the originals in form as well as content: 


Cervantes Harsdorffer 
El Licenciado Vidriera............ Die Wahnsinnigen 
El Casamiento Engafioso........... Der Gegenbetrug 
La Fuerza de la Sangre............ Die Regung des Gebliits 
La Serora Cornelia............... Der Findling 
El Celoso extremefio............... Die betrogene Eifersucht 
La Ilustre Fregona................ Die edle Dienstmagd 
La Gitanilla de Madrid............ Die adelichen Comédianten 


In Harsdérffer’s Die adelichen Comédianten we find the first in- 
troduction of Cervantes’ La Gitanilla de Madrid into Germany, 
but in a form so distorted that it shows but slight resemblance to 
its source. We next meet the story in 1656 bearing the title Tim 
Ritzchens verteutschte spanische Zigeunerin, a translation from the 
Dutch of Jakob Cats. Of the translator Timotheus Ritsch noth- 
ing definite is known. In 1701 appeared the next German version 
of the same by one Araldo, who translated the story from the 
Italian of Barezzo Barezzi. 

The story was first dramatized in 1777 by Heinrich Ferdinand 
Moller under the title Die Zigewnerin. This work was superseded 
by the romantic drama Preziosa of Pius Alexander Wolff, the first 


5The source is given in the sub-title, Lustspiel aus dem Framzésischen 
von Allainval. 
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version of which was completed in 1810. The second version ap- 
peared in 1821, and in this form, accompanied by the music of 
Weber, the Preziosa story continues to live on the German stage. 

In 1752 Conradi published Satyrische und lehrreiche Erzahlun- 
gen von Cervantes, which he had translated from the French. Not 
until 1779 was Germany provided with a complete translation of 
the novelas exemplares, on the basis of the original texts. This 
anonymous work became the forerunner of a long line of trans- 
lations. The following are listed by Rausse: Soltau 1801, Forster 
1825, J. F. Miiller 1826, Duttenhofer 1840, Baumstark 1868, 
Keller und Notter 1883, Thorer 1907, some by Reclam, and other 
separate translations. 

From the history of Don Quixote, which was more widely known 
than the novelas and exercised a much stronger influence, the fol- 
lowing dates merit our attention in this connection. The first 
twenty-two chapters were translated by Pahsch Bastel von der Sohle 
in 1621. The first complete translation, poorly rendered from the 
French of Filleau de Saint-Martin, bears the date 1682. In 1696 
a corrupt imitation of Don Quixote appeared in Niirnberg under 
the title Der spanische Waghalsz. 

This array of dates and facts concerning the early history of 
Cervantes in Germany might well challenge comparison with the 
introduction of Shakespeare, who has since received a much more 
favorable consideration at the hands of the literary critics. 

Over the various celebrations held during the past year in honor 
of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death it seemed as though we 
had all but forgotten the fact that Cervantes too passed away just 
three hundred years ago. 

Today Shakespeare is known to every schoolboy as the world’s 
greatest dramatist, while the works of Cervantes, aside from his 
Don Quixote, are known only to the select few. And yet through- 
out the seventeenth century Cervantes occupied a much more im- 
portant place in the German literary world than did Shakespeare. 
Like Cervantes the latter had been introduced into Germany during 
his lifetime. The English Comedians acquainted the Germans with 
much of his work. From them Jakob Ayrer and Herzog Heinrich 
Julius von Braunschweig learned something of Shakespeare’s art. 

As late as 1682, however, the year in which the first complete 
translation of Don Quixote appeared, Morhof, who shows a keen ap- 
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preciation of the satire in Cervantes’ novel, merely mentions 
Shakespeare by name in a list of English dramatists.° 

Sixty years later, in 1740, Bodmer, whose wide literary interests 
are well-known, seems to have possessed but slight information 
concerning Shakespeare, referring to him as Sasper in his Abhand- 
lung von dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie. For Cervantes, on the 
other hand, he expresses a high regard and offers in the following 
year (1741) the first German critical analysis of Don Quixote. It 
was not until this year, one hundred and twenty-four years after 
the introduction of the first novelas of Cervantes, that Borck pub- 
lished his translation of Julius Caesar, the first of Shakespeare’s 
plays to be rendered into German. 

It remained for Lessing, whose efforts in behalf of Shakespeare 
bore such far-reaching results, to call attention to the poetic sig- 
nificance of the novelas exemplares. Unfortunately his plan to 
translate them never materialized, else they might have enjoyed a 
more lasting interest and a more effective influence. 


Oscar BURKHARD. 
University of Minnesota. 





THE RETAINED OBJECT 


The third person singular of the Latin passive is often imper- 
sonal. You can say cantatur, it is sung, for they sing ; or bibitur, it 
is drunk, for they drink ; or curritur, it is run, for they run. In the 
Aineid (1x, 641) Apollo says to Iulus: Sic itur ad astra. For Sic 
viwitur apud nos you can say in German: So lebt man bei uns, or 
So wird bei uns gelebt. 

It has been suggested that the third person singular of the Latin 
passive had originally an active meaning. Zimmer (“Uber das 
italo-keltische Passivuam und Deponens”’) pointed out thirty years 
ago in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (xxx, 224) that the corresponding Celtic 
forms were originally active, and could therefore be construed with 
the accusative ; m-berar, I am carried, was originally folk carry me. 
Also in Oscan inscriptions we find this formation in -r construed 
with the accusative: for Lat. ultima (imago) consecretur you can 


* Morhof, Unterricht von der tewtschen Sprach, 1682. 
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say in Oscan: ultimam consecretur (Oscé: tltiumam sacrafir). 
Brugmann in his Grundriss, vol. 11 (Strassburg, 1892), p. 1391, 
below, is inclined to regard these forms as the third pers. sing. pass. 
Cf. his Kurze vgl. Grammatik (Strassburg, 1903), § 798, and con- 
trast R. S. Conway’s remarks in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
eleventh edition, vol. xv1, p. 245». 

In Biblical Aramaic, on the other hand, we often find they carry 
it instead of it is carried; cf. Dan. 2, 30.35; 3,4.13; 4, 13.22.29; 
5, 3.20.21; 6, 17.25; 7, 5.12.13.26; Ezr. 4,19; 6,1.5; 7,24, and 
Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen (Leipzig, 1884), 
§ 96c; Marti’s grammar (Berlin, 1911), § 122. In Dan. 3,4 the 
Authorized Version has in the margin for it is commanded: Chaldee 
they command. In Dan. 2, 34.35 the Aramaic original has A stone 
smote the image upon its feet. . . . Then they smashed the iron, 
the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold instead of Then the iron, 
the clay, the silver, and the gold were smashed. 

In Hebrew and Arabic the construction of a passive verb with an 
accusative is quite common; cf. Professor Gildersleeve’s remarks, in 
The American Journal of Philology, vol. 11 (Baltimore, 1881), p. 
91,1. 7%. In a Hebrew sentence like way-yuggdd lé-Ribqa ’et-dibré 
‘Esdw, Rebecca was told the words of Esau (Gen. 27, 42), the words 
has the sign of the accusative, because the statement is equivalent to 
They told Rebecca the words of Esau or Someone told Rebecca the 
words of Esau. The literal translation of the Hebrew would be 
And it was told to Rebecca the words (accus.) of Esau, as if you 
could say in Latin: nuntiatum est Rebeccae minas Esavi. Simi- 
larly we find: way-yiwwaléd lé-Hanék *et-TIréd, And unto Enoch 
was born Irad (Gen. 4, 18) where Jrad has the sign of the accusa- 
tive, because the clause is equivalent to And someone (one of his 
wives or concubines) bore Irad to Enoch ; see Gesenius’ Heb. Gram- 
mar (Oxford, 1898), §121,a.b. The Greek Bible has éyevyOy & 
t¢ Evwx Tadad (with graphic confusion of the Heb. r and d, 
and g for the Heb. ‘Ain as in Gaza), but the literal translation 
would be éyevj@) 8 ro Evwy rov Tadad. Heb. iwwaléd, he is 
born, was originally reflexive, but yuggdd, it is told, is an internal 
passive form which is a differentiation of the intransitive (or invol- 
untary) form of the Semitic verb; see Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. Xv1, p. ci; vol. xx11, p. 54; vol. xxviit, p. 114. 

In Arabic the impersonal use of the third person singular mascu- 
line of the passive is quite common, and the passive is construed 
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with the accusative. You say: ‘dllima ‘ilma ’l-hdy’ati, he was 
taught the science of astronomy, with the word for science in the 
accusative (scientiam institutus est, not scientia) because the state- 
ment is equivalent to Someone taught him the science of astronomy ; 
ef. Wright’s Arabic grammar (Cambridge, 1896-98), vol. 1, p. 50, 
D; vol. 11, p. 52, B; p. 268, B; p. 270, A. The same construction 
prevails in Ethiopic; see Dillmann’s grammar (Leipzig, 1899), p. 
390. In Syriac the reflexive-passive stems may be construed with 
the accusative, but this is very rare. Internal passive participles 
are often construed with the accusative, but they have then an active 
sense: Syr. ségil means originally laden, but with an accusative it 
signifies carrying ; see Néldeke’s Syriac grammar (Leipzig, 1898), 
§§ 291, 280. 

The Arabic grammarians call the passive the action of which the 
agent is unknown. If the agent is to be named, the active construc- 
tion must be used. In modern Arabic you can say: He was killed 
by Omar, but in classical Arabic you must say: Omar killed him. 

In Ethiopic you say Ddétu, it is in him, for he has (cf. Lat. esse in 
aliquo) and it is construed with the accusative, although we find 
occasionally the nominative; cf. Dillmann’s grammar, pp. 360, 387, 
435. When bé means There is the construction with the nominative 
is more common. 

In Arabic the accusative not infrequently depends on a verb 
which is understood. For Welcome! you say madrhaban wa- dhlan 
wa-sdhlan in the accusative, because this salutation is equivalent to 
Thou hast found a roomy place, and friendly people, and comfort. 
If a person is in, danger of injuring his head you call out in Arabic: 
ar-ra’sa, the head, in the accusative, because you must supply 
Guard ; cf. Wright’s grammar, vol. 11, pp. 74/5, also my remarks on 
Heb. Selah, reverential prostration, in The Expository Times, vol. 
xx11, No. 8 (May, 1911), p. 375a. After Arab. inna, verily, the 
following noun or pronoun is placed in the accusative, because 
innahu, verily he is, means originally behold him. Similarly we 
find in the Latin comic poets ellum and eccum for en illum and 
ecce eum (cf. Wright’s Arab. grammar, vol. 11, p. 79, n. *), 
although the nominative (en ego, ecce homo) is more usual after 
en and ecce. Cf. me miserum and heu me perditum, &c. 

Also in English and in German the passive may be construed 
with the accusative. We can say When he was told the sad news or 
He was taught the correct pronunciation or He was given no rest. 
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In German you could say Zr wurde die richtige Aussprache und den 
richtigen Accent gelehrt. Moritz Heyne states in J. and W. 
Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch, vol. v1 (Leipzig, 1885), col. 566, 
below: Dem lehren mit persdnlichem und sdchlichem accusatw 
steht gelehrt werden, gelehrt sein gegeniiber mit persénlichem no- 
minativ und sachlichem accusativ, er ist einen gegenstand gelehrt 
worden. This construction is old; it is found in MHG (den list 
bin ich geléret). Cf. also Daniel Sanders’ Worterbuch der Deut- 
schen Sprache, vol. 11 (Leipzig, 1863), p. 88>, 7,a; contrast Heyse’s 
Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Part 11 (Magdeburg, 
1849), p. 42, 1. 5. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith in his Studies in English Syntax 
(Boston, 1906), p. 67%, to which Professor Bright has kindly called 
my attention, terms J in I was given a book a nominative by posi- 
tion. He thinks that J was given a book stands for Me (dative) 
was given a book (nominative). Similarly John was given four 
books is supposed to stand for To John were given four books. 
Smith’s statement that the construction J was given a book is with- 
out a parallel in any other language, ancient or modern, is, of 
course, gratuitous. On p. 69 he remarks: “To call book a 
“ retained object,” as the grammars continue to do—retained from 
active construction, He gave me a book—is mere jugglery of words.” 
But the term retained object is correct. He was given a book is 
equivalent to They gave him a book or Someone gave him a book. 
Not every passive construction presupposes an active construction 
still consciously held in the mind, but the first person who retained 
the object with the passive construction He was given a book, was 
no doubt unconsciously influenced by the active construction They 
gave him a book. Professor Bright has subsequently called my 
attention also to Professor Curme’s confirmation of my view (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxv1i1, 100) and to the following advocates of the 
view adopted by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, namely, E. Einenkel 
in his sketch of English Syntax in Paul’s Grundriss* (1916), 
§ 15; Leon Kellner, Hist. Outlines of English Syntax (1892), pp. 
17, 93, 225; Otto Jespersen, Progress in Language (1894), 229 ff. 
The illustrations cited by these authorities do not, it seems to me, 
militate against the correctness of my explanation of this interest- 
ing syntactic phenomenon. ° 

PauL Haupt. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE FORMS OF DON IN OLD HIGH GERMAN 


Wilmanns, in his Deutsche Grammatik 111, 60, has assumed the 
existence of the four stems dd, déio, du, dé or déio of the verb 
dén=to do, in order to explain the OHG. forms twon, tuos(t), tuot; 
tuoie, tuoiest, tuoie; duis (t), duas (t), duit, duat; deist, deit. It . 
is the purpose of this investigation to show that such an assump- 
tion is unnecessary. We can, I believe, explain all the forms in 
OHG. without having recourse as Wilmanns does (ZfdA. XxXIII, 
425) to an indogermanic stemgradation (dadhami, dadhméas). 

1. That the earliest germanic form of this word contained only 
6 is shown by the OS., AS. dén, OHG. tém (only a few examples 
in the oldest documents; cf. Schatz, Altbair. Gramm. § 176). In 
OHG. the 6 was diphthongized to wo, ua (Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gramm. 
§ 39), whence the forms tuon, tuan (duan). 

2. The athematic inflection tuo-n, tuo-s (t), etc. (Tatian, Not- 
ker et al.) dua-n, dua-s(t), dua-t (Otfrid) was the rule. But 
Otfrid felt, in all probability, the a in duan to belong to the regular 
thematic infinitive ending as nem-an, ztoh-an, far-an, etc., in other 
words, duan divided itself for him into du-an, with the syllable 
du- as the stem. This is verified by his use of the forms duis(t), 
duit for the second and third person singular in which the -ts(t), 
-it have been taken over from the regular thematic conjugations (Cf. 
nimis, nimit). Likewise have the plural forms duen, doet, duent 
been modeled after nemen, nemet, nement. Another verification 
of this explanation I see in the subjunctive forms due, duest, duen, 
where the w is short contrary to the rule that the loss of the final 
vowel of the diphthong wo, ua before a following vowel causes com- 
pensatory lengthening of the wu as for example muojen = mien 
(Cf. Braune, § 404). 

3. By the side of the regular subjunctive forms tie, tiést, ti, 
etc. in Notker, are found the probably younger tuoe, tuoest, tuoe, 
which certainly exhibit nothing but the indicative stem tuo- plus 
the subjunctive endings -e, ést, -e. 

In Notker’s Psalms, however, occur the subjunctive forms tuote, 
tuoiest, tuoie, also found in MHG. as tiieje (Cf. Paul, Mhd. Gramm. 
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§ 175).1 The insertion of a 7 after a long vowel or a diphthong 
is very common in OHG (Cf. Braune, § 117). 

4. The forms deist, deit, which appear to have been in use only 
in Middle and Low Franconia, have so far baffled every attempt 
at an acceptable explanation. They first put in their appearance 
about the middle of the 12th century in the so-called Arnsteiner 
Marienleich (Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkméler, xxxvim1). Franck, 
Altfrank. Gramm. § 211, does not venture an explanation, but 
seems to think that the form owes its origin to some sort of con- 
nection with geist, gett (second and third person singular of gan, 
gén) and steist, steit (inf. stain, stén). Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Gramm. 111, 61, says “ Diese Formen (deist, deit) sind entweder 
mit den Endungen des thematischen Verbums zu dem alten idg. 
Stamm dhé oder zu einem erweiterten Stamme dhéio gebildet.” 
Moller, PBB. vir, 469, remarks, “Das Verb dhé ‘tun’ hatte im 
Germanischen ein doppeltes Priisens, urspr. (dhi) dhoti, ae. dép 
ahd. twot, und urspr. dhéjeti slav. déjett ponit ’; diese Prasensform 
ist erhalten in der 2. 3. Sing. mnd. nnd. deist, deit.” To these 
attempts at explanation may be added the following: 

In OS. the regular forms of the second and third person singular 
are dés, dét, déit (only two examples in the Heliand, C. 4899, M. 
5188), with the ending -i¢ after the analogy of the thematic conju- 
gation. Likewise do we find déen (M. 4940), or as it frequently 
appears in the Urkunden, doyn (Lacomblet, Archiv fiir die Ge- 
schichte des Niederrheins, 1, 392; and Urkundenbuch 11, 172). 
The further development of such dissyllabic forms was favored by 
the tendency in Middle Franconian especially to break a long or 
short vowel in a closed syllable. Cf. Heinzel, Geschichte der nieder- 
frankischen Geschaftssprache, pages 279-282: doit-doden, cloistere, 
goizhus, moichte, woilde, gain, gedain, statt, taisten, aichten, hailff 
(Cf. also Tiimpel, PBB. vit, 61-62; Braune, ZfdPh. tv, 273; 
Norrenberg, PBB. 1x, 410 ). 

We may assume that after the forms *déis(t), déit supplanted, 
or at least partially supplanted the older forms dés, dét, the 


*Wilmanns, 11, 60, considers the forms with j old, i. e. relatively so, 
since the MHG. forms show Umlaut. But Mahlow, Die langen Vokale, 
page 136, and Fierlinger, KZ. xxv, 435, see in them indog. forms. This 
view is impossible since only late works such as Notker have them (Cf. 
Kégel, PBB. rx, 509). 
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was shortened to oi just as for instance di became et (Cf. Lasch, 
Mnd. Gramm. §§ 124,195). This ot then suffered the same change 
as original ot in a number of words (Cf. Lasch, § 128: moyen- 
meyen, vroide- vreide, hoike- heike, = doit- deit). Of course there 
can scarcely be any doubt that forms like geist, geit, steist, steit 
(originally gé-is, gé-it etc.) and possibly also seit (segit, Lasch, 
§ 119), sleit (slegit) exerted an influence insofar that they tended 


to establish deist, deit as correct forms. 
Epwarp H. SEHRT. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





THE HOUS OF FAME AND THE CORBACCIO 


Within the last few years scholars have attempted to show that 
Chaucer knew not only Boccaccio’s verse but also several of his 
Italian prose works. The Filocolo, Amorosa Visione, and Ameto 
have all been proposed as “ sources” for the English poet; in addi- 
tion, the Vedova of the Corbaccio has been suggested by Rajna 
as the original of the Wife of Bath.1 The resemblances between 
these characters are less striking, however, in view of the subse- 
quent discovery by Professor Lowes that Chaucer’s account of the 
Wife of Bath is largely borrowed from Deschamps’ Miroir de 
Mariage.” 

Up to this time, nevertheless, no one has called attention to 
certain parallels between the Corbaccio and the Hous of Fame. 
These points of likeness are found in the structural features of the 
two works rather than in treatment or phraseology. For the con- 
venience of the reader the Corbaccio, which runs to a hundred 
pages, is summarized below: ® 

The poct falls asleep thinking of his mistress. He dreams that 
he enters a pleasant path, so pleasant that his feet seem to take 
wings as he hastens forward. His progress is arrested by a cloud, 
which soon disappears, leaving him in a thorny desert. Here he 
is so terrified by lamentations and groans that he fears to be torn 


by wild beasts. Unable to find any way in or out of this solitude, 
he is giving himself up for lost, when he sees a man approaching. 


* Romania, 1903: pp. 247-8. 
2M. Phil. vit, 165-186, 305-334. 
* Boccaccio, Opere Volgari, Firenze, Moutier, 1828, v, 155-255. 
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So dignified is the man’s bearing that the dreamer thinks him the 
proprietor of the place, and dreads being treated as a trespasser. 
The man reassures the poet who now considers him heaven-sent. 
In a long dialogue the dreamer is horrified to discover that not 
only is this man a shade, but the departed husband of his mis- 
tress. The shade takes pity on the dreamer’s youth and zeal for 
learning, and disillusionizes him as to the character of this woman. 
He follows with a long invective against the sex; and he closes the 
tirade by urging the dreamer to give up the pursuit of love and 
confine himself to his studies. The dreamer resolves to follow this 
good advice, whereupon the shade disappears and the dreamer 
awakes. 


This brief summary discloses the following points of likeness 
between the Hous of Fame and the Corbaccio: 


1. Both works are visions related by the dreamers. 

2. The dreamers are students, finding their pleasure in poring 
over books and having but sorry success in the pursuit of love. 
(H. of F. vv. 620-640, vv. 652-660). 


“Gli studi adunque alla sacra filosofia pertinenti infino dalla tua 
puerizia pit assai che il tuo padre non avrebbe voluto ti piacquero, 
e massimamente in quella parte che a poesia appartiene, nella quale 
per avventura tu hai con pit fervore d’animo che con altezza 
d’ingegno seguita.” (p. 185, lines 3-8) 


3. As a reward for Chaucer’s devotion to his books, Jupiter 
sends an eagle to conduct him. Likewise, Boccaccio looks on the 
Shade as heaven-sent, and the Shade implies that he exposes the 
treachery of the woman because of the dreamer’s studies. To both 
dreamers their guides make promise of love-tidings. (H. of F. vv. 
641-651) 

“ Dovevanti, oltre a questo, li tuoi studii mostrare, e mostrarono, se 
tu Vavessi voluto vedere, che cose femmine sono, delle quali 


grandissima parte si chiamano e fanno chiamare donne; e pochis- 
sime se ne truovano.” (p. 186, lines 7-12) 


4. Chaucer is borne rapidly through the air by the eagle; Boc- 
caccio’s feet move as swiftly as though they were winged. (H. of 
F. vv. 534-552) 


“Onde pareva che in me s’accendesse un disio si fervente di per- 
venire a quello, che non solamente i miei piedi si moveano a 
correre per pervenirvi, ma mi parea che mi fossero da non usitata 
natura prestate velocissime ali, con le quali mentre a me parea 
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pia rattamente volare, mi parve il cammino cambiar qualita:” 
(p. 162, lines 5-12) 


5. Both dreamers find themselves suddenly on arid plains where 
they would be helpless, except for the timely assistance of their 
guides. (H. of F. vv. 480-495) 


“ conobbi me dal mio volato essere stato lasciato in una solitudine 
diserta aspra e fiera, piena di salvatiche piante, di pruni e di 
bronchi senza sentieri o via alcuna, e intorniata da montagne 
asprissime e si alte, che con la loro sommita pareva toccassono il 
cielo: . . . laond’ io arrestato nella guisa che mostrato 6, e da 
ogni consiglio e aiuto abbandonato, quasi niun’ altra cosa che la 
morte o da fame o da crudel bestia aspettando, fra gli aspri sterpi 
e le rigide piante piangendo mi parea dimorare, niun’ altra cosa 
faccendo che tacitamente o dolermi dell’ entrata, senza prevedere 
dov’ io pervenir mi dovessi, o chiamare il soccorso di Dio.” (p. 162, 
line 24 and p. 163, line 14) 


6. Chaucer’s statement that the House of Tidings is more won- 
derfully built than the domus Dedali or Laborintus reminds one 
of Boccaccio’s phrase, Laberinto d’Amore. At first, resemblance 
between a valley and a house may seem slight, but it must be 
remembered that Chaucer’s house is sixty miles long; moreover, 
Boccaccio also refers to his valley as a portico. (H. of F. wv. 
1918-1923) 


“aleuni il chiamano il Laberinto d’Amore, altri la Valle incantata, 
e assai il Porcile di Venere, e molti la Valle de’ sospiri e della 
miseria.” (p. 167 bottom) 


7. The fact that the Corbaccio furnishes no clue for Chaucer’s 
revolving house need not be disconcerting, inasmuch as this incon- 
gruous feature of the House of Tidings has been shown by Dr. 
Sypherd ¢ to be of Celtic origin. It is impossible for the dreamer 
to enter or leave either the valley or the house unaided. (H. of 
F. vv. 2002-6) 

“né per guardare con gli occhi corporali, né per estimazione della — 
mente in guisa alcuna mi pareva dover comprendere né conoscere 
da qual parte io mi fossi in quella entrato; né ancora, che pit mi 


spaventava, poteva discernere dond’ io di quindi potessi uscire, e 
in pit dimestichi luoghi tornarmi:” (p. 162, line 29) 


8. Both house and valley are remarkable for the sighings and 


* Chaucer Society, Second Series 39, pp. 138-155. 
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groanings of unhappy lovers, which in the valley are so noisy 
that Boccaccio takes them for wild beasts. (H. of F. wv. 1927- 
1935, vv. 1955-76) 


“e oltre a questo, mi parea per tutto, dove che io mi volgessi, 
sentire mugghii, urli e strida di diversi e ferocissimi animali de’ 
quali la qualita del luogo mi dava assai certa speranza e testi- 
monianza che per tutto ne dovesse essere.” (p. 163, line 3) 


9. The Shade in the Corbaccio is made a figure of great import- 
ance, and more than a page of description assures us that he is 
a ‘man of greet auctoritee.’ (H. of F. vv. 2155 to end) 


“venire verso me con lento passo un uomo senza alcuna compagnia, 
il quale, per quello, ch’ io poi pit dappresso discernessi, era di 
statura grande, e di pelle e di pelo bruno, benché in parte bianco 
divenuto fosse per gli anni, de’ quali forse sessanta o piu dimostrava 
d’avere, asciutto e nerboruto, e di non molto piacevole aspetto: e 
il suo vestimento era lunghissimo e largo, e di colore vermiglio, 
e comeché assai pitt vivo mi paresse, non ostante che tenebroso 
fosse il luogo 1a dov’ io era, che quello che qua tingono i nostri 
maestri: il quale, come detto é, con lenti passi approssimandosi 
a me, in parte mi porse paura, e in parte mi recd speranza: paura 
mi porse, perciocché io cominciai a temere non quello luogo a lui 
fosse per propria possessione assegnato, e recandosi ad ingiuria 
di vedervi alcuno altro, le fiere del luogo, siccome a lui familiari, 
a vendicar la sua ingiuria sopra me incitasse, e da quveste mi 
facesse dilacerare; speranza d’alcuna salute mi recd, in quanto 
pit faccendosi a me vicino, pieno di mansuetudine mel parea 
vedere, e pil e pit riguardandolo, estimando d’altra volta, non , 
quivi, ma in altra parte averlo verduto, diceva meco: questi per 
avventura, siccome uomo uso in queste contrade, mi mostrera dove 
sia di questo luogo |’ uscita; e ancora, se in lui fia spirito di pieta 
alcuno, infino a quello benignamente mi menera.” (p. 163, 
line 25) 

The parallelism, it will be observed, in every case lies in the 
fundamental idea rather than in the phraseology; moreover, the 
plan is in many respects different. In the Corbaccio the Shade 
alone acts as guide, a function which Chaucer divides among the 
eagle, the man that stood ‘ right at his bak’ in the House of Tid- 
ings, and perhaps also the ‘man of greet auctoritee” who is intro- 
duced just as the poem breaks off. No parallels appear until the 
desert scene at the end of the first Book of the Hous of Fame; 
but almost immediately afterward comes the promise of the love- 
tidings—a promise that is frequently repeated in the rest of the 
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poem. The exact nature of these tidings has not been made 
altogether clear, in spite of the theories proposed within the last 
few years.° In this connection it is noteworthy that the eagle 
leads the dreamer to expect not only “ loves newe begonne ” but also 


Mo discords, and mo Ielousyes, 
Mo murmurs, and mo novelryes, 
And mo dissimulaciouns, 
And feyned reparaciouns. 


Such references to the drawbacks of love would seem unsuitable if, 
as Imelmann suggested,® the news of the royal marriage were to 
be forthcoming. With such an aim, these allusions would be both 
inharmonious with respect to the tone of the poem, and impolitic 
for a court poet. Indeed, such a cynical enumeration seems a 
sure indication of satire. While it is unlikely that Chaucer’s 
English mind would have elected to follow the Italian poet’s long 
tirades against woman, he may easily have intended some sly 
fun at the expense of the sex. With such tidings of woman’s un- 
worthiness the poet dreamer could return to his studies with com- 
placence, feeling that he had not missed much after all. By such 
an ending, Chaucer would fulfill the promises of the eagle and 
conform to the general tone of the poem without unduly lengthen- 
ing his “ litel laste book.” 

In considering Chaucer’s use of the Corbaccio one must not 
forget that, at most, it was but one of the many strands that the 
poet was uniting in his fabric. The influence of the Italian 
treatise would have been most apparent just after the point where 
the Hous of Fame breaks off. Certainly, if he had the Corbaccio 
in mind, Chaucer would have made the “man of greet auctoritee ” 
serve as the revealer of the love-tidings—a function that would 
seem in every way suitable for this elusive personage. 


Marcery L. Brown. 
University of Minnesota. 





5 Manly, Kittredge An. Papers, p. 73. Koch, Eng. Stud. xt, 118. 
* Englische Studien, xtv, 397-431. 
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Die in mancher Hinsicht sprachlich wie literarhistorisch interes- 
sante Dichtung Ulrichs von Zatzikhoven scheint erst in jiingerer 
Zeit bei den Fachgenossen die ihr gebiihrende Aufmerksamkeit zu 
erwecken. Im Mittelpunkt des Interesses steht die viel umstrit- 
tene Frage nach dem Verhialtnis des Lanzelet zum Hrec Hartmanns 
von Aue. Oder mit anderen Worten: welcher von den beiden 
Dichtern hat zuerst den Artusroman in Deutschland eingefiihrt? 
Nach der allgemein herrschenden Ansicht darf bekanntlich diese 
Ehre dem vielseitigen Hartmann nicht abgesprochen werden. 
Neuerdings aber hat Gruhn in einem Aufsatze in Z. f.d.A. XL1I1, 
277 f. die alte Wackernagel-Bichtold’sche Hypothese wieder aufge- 
nommen und zu verteidigen versucht, ohne jedoch i:gendwelchen 
Beifall gefunden zu haben.* 

Die Arbeit von Peetz beschrankt sich, wie der Titel besagt, haupt- 
sichlich auf eine Untersuchung der verschiedenen Formen des 
Monologs und deren Verteilung in den Werken Hartmanns. Seite 
104f. wird das gegenseitige Verhialtnis des Hrec und Lanzelet in 
Bezug auf Verwendung des Monologs eingehender besprochen, wo- 
bei sich folgendes Resultat ergibt. Dass die Zahl der Monolog- 
triger in beiden Gedichten die gleiche ist, beruht wohl auf Zufall. 
Ausserdem herrscht Ubereinstimmung in vielen LEinzelheiten, 


+“Trotz Gruhn muss es bei der Reihenfolge Hrec—Lanzelet bleiben.” 
Schrider, Z. f. d. A. LI, 106f. Eine erneute und eingehende Untersuchung 
dieser Frage diirfen wir von Dr. W. Richter in Greifswald binnen Kiirze 
erwarten. 
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welche weder fiir das eine noch das andere Werk etwas charakter- 
istisches zeigt, oder zur Lésung der Frage irgendwelche Bedeutung 
besitzt, wie z. B. die Tatsache, dass sowohl im Frec als auch im 
Lanzelet weniger Frauen als Manner monologisch auftreten. Das 
und anderes sind eben Erscheinungen welche dem Epos iberall 
zukommen. Auf die Handlung verteilt, zeigt der Lanzelet dem 
Erec gegeniiber einen viel sparsameren Gebrauch des Monologs, 
und in direkter Rede hat dieser 3163 Monologverse, wihrend der 
Lanzelet nur 1971 solche Verse aufzuweisen hat. In einem Punkte 
aber beriihrt sich die Technik beider Dichter naher, némlich im 
Kampfmonolog, und Ulrich scheint hier sich enger an das Volks- 
epos angeschlossen zu haben. Das Endresultat seiner Untersuch- 
ung hat Peetz mit folgenden Worten kurz zusammengefasst : 
“ Hine sichere Antwort lisst sich hierauf [d. h. auf die Frage nach 
dem Verhiltnis des Hrec zum Lanzelet| kaum geben. Indessen, 
ein zwingender Grund, den Lanzelet vor den Erec zu setzen, besteht 
durchaus nicht.” Im ganzen scheint die Arbeit gelungen und die 
Ausfiihrung iibersichtlich; stérend wirken aber die vielen Druck- 
fehler, wovon kaum eine Seite frei geblieben ist. S. 113 ist an 
sechs aufeinander folgenden Stellen Wig. statt Lanz. zu lesen! 
Unter der Uberschrift ‘ Lanzelet’ hat Singer zwei friiher ver- 
offentlichte Aufsitze vereinigt. Den ersten Teil bildet der Schluss 
seiner bekannten ‘Bemerkungen zu Wolframs Parzival’ in den 
Abhandlungen zur germ. Phil., Festgabe fiir Heinzel. Halle 1898, 
wihrend der zweite Teil zuerst als Rezension von J. L. Weston, 
The Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac sowie derselben Verfasserin 
Three Days’ Tournament im Betblatt zur Anglia xiv, 168 f. er- 
schienen ist. Sehr ansprechend ist, unter anderem, die Zusam- 
menstellung der Iblis des Ulrich, nebst ihrem Vater Iweret, mit 
der gleichnamigen Figur des Parzival, wo sie als Frau eines K6nigs 
Ibert von Sizilien erscheint. Die Erzihlung deutet auf eine sizili- 
anische Lokalsage hin, und man méchte Singer beistimmen wenn 
er fiir Wolfram‘und Ulrich, resp. ihre Quellen, eine gemeinsame 
Vorlage annimmt und meint, “dass Kyot und der franzésische 
Lanzelet hier aus gleichen Vorlagen jeder das benutzt haben, was 
ihnen gerade passte.” Wenn dagegen, aus der Ubereinstimmung 
der Form einiger den beiden Gedichten gemeinsamer Namen der 
Schluss gezogen wird, Ulrich habe den Parzival gekannt und be- 
nutzt, so scheint diese Annahme durchaus nicht gerechtfertigt. 


3 
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Wie Singer selbst zugibt, spricht “am iiberzeugendsten” dafiir 
Lanzelet 3052 mit den liehten schenkeln her Maurin = Parzival 
662, 19 mit den schanen schenkeln Maurin. In diesem Falle aber 
handelt es sich gewiss um den erstarrten Gebrauch des Appellativs, 
wie es denn auch mehrere Artusritter gibt, welche weder in der 
mhd. noch in der afranz. Literatur kaum je ohne den ihnen gehdri- 
gen Beinamen erwihnt werden. Der Verfasser sucht seine An- 
nahme noch weiter zu begriinden indem er auf die Ahnlichkeit 
einzelner Motive welche in beiden Dichtungen vorkommen, be- 
sonders aber auf die Erzihlung von der Jugend der Helden, hin- 
weist. Denn weil Ulrich hierin von dem franzésischen Prosa- 
roman stark abweicht, soll er von Wolfram gerade diese Partie ent- 
lehnt haben. Man darf jedoch nicht vergessen, dass wir tiber die 
Beschaffenheit von Ulrichs altfranz. Vorlage nichts weiter als 
blosse Vermutungen aufstellen konnen. Wir wiirden uns in einer 
aihnlichen Lage befinden, bésiissen wir ausser Gottfrieds Gedicht 
nur den franz. Prosatristan. Die Gegeniiberstellung von Lanzelet 
88, 394 mit Parzival 113, 9; 127, 20 beweist u. E. gar nichts fiir 
die hier vorgebrachte Ansicht. 

Und noch weiter. Weil Ulrich den Maurin nicht anderswoher 
als aus Wolfram heriibergenommen haben kann, muss er also das 
13. Buch des Parzival bereits gekannt und mithin auch hier und 
dort einiges aus dem*Wigalots geholt haben. Mit Lanzelet 59 Das 
wider in teman spreche ein wort Ern were da ze stete mort wird 
Wigafois 193, 11 Sine getorste nieman scheiden Noch dar zuo ge- 
sprechen wort, Wand er were gewesen mort Von im verglichen und 
dazu die Bemerkung gemacht, dass das Fremdwort mort bei diesen 
Dichtern zuerst vorkomme. Gottfried braucht aber das Adj. schon 
zweimal im Tristan 5488, 9245. Der im Lanzelet erwihnte éren 
stein, eine Bekanntschaft mit welchem Ulrich bei seinen Lesern 
voraussetzt, soll sein Vorbild im Wigalois 42, 25f. haben; vgl. 
ferner Lanzelet 2326 mit Wigalois 64, 23. Hine fiir seine Theorie 
sehr geeignete Stelle hat Singer dennoch iibersehen, nimlich Lan- 
zelet 2595 f. Wigalois 40, 33f., womit wir aber nicht behaupten 
méchten, Ulrich sei hier von Wirnt beeinflusst, denn eine Entlehn- 
ung sieht doch anders aus, wie die interessante Parallele in Hein- 
richs Tristan 1155 f. zeigt. Vergl. hierzu auch Bernt, S. 75 f. 

Seite 150 wird die Méglichkeit erwogen ob Ulrich auch den 
Iwein gekannt und benutzt hat, was Singer verneinen zu miissen 
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glaubt, da es an sicheren Anhaltspunkten fehle. Aber der Iwein 
hatte abensogut in den Kreis der Lektiire Ulrichs gezogen werden 
koénnen, denn der aus dem Gregor zitierte Vers welcher eine Be- 
kanntschaft mit diesem beweisen soll, kommt ja auch im Jwein vor 
und ist iiberhaupt typisch. Die betreffenden Belege sind Lanzelet 
9371 die mit dem guote volztehent dem muote, Gregor (Paul) 619 
so mac si mit dem guote volziehen dem muote, womit noch zu ver- 
gleichen ist Iwein 2907, Erec 2264, Wigalois 244, 2 usw. 

Dass Ulrich den Tristrant Eilharts gekannt, unterliegt keinem 
Zweifel; ob aber, wie Singer vermutet, daneben auch Gottfrieds 
Gedicht? So lange man nichts beweisenderes als Lanzelet 50: 
Tristan 273 aufstellen kann, muss die Antwort hierauf entschieden 
negativ lauten. Nach von Kraus, Z.f.d.A. L1, 336, Anm. 1, soll 
der Lanzelet “die Werke aller drei Klassiker ” voraussetzen, was 
wir aber nicht ohne weiteres als eine fest begriindete Tatsache 
ansehen moéchten. Médglich ist es, bedarf aber noch einer einge- 
henderen Beweisfiihrung als dies in dem hier vorliegenden Aufsatze 
geschieht. Der iibrige zweite Teil der Schrift bespricht einige be- 
kannte marchenhafte Ziige der Lanzeletsage, worauf wir hier leider 
nicht eingehen kénnen. 

Die an dritter Stelle angefiihrte Dissertation von Behre findet 
ihr Vorbild in der ahnliche Ziele verfolgenden Untersuchung von 
Heyne, Die Technik der Darstellung lebender Wesen bet Hartmann 
von Aue, Greifswald, 1912. Die Arbeit zerfallt in vier Haupt- 
teile: I. Einfiihrung der Personen, II. Direkte, III. Indirekte 
Personenschilderung, IV. Stilistische Mittel der Personenschilder- 
ung. Man kann nicht sagen, dass bei der ganzen Sache viel her- 
auskommt, oder dass Ulrich von den meisten seiner Zeitgenossen 
sich durch irgendwelche Besonderheiten abhebt. Wie sein Stil 
und seine Darstellungsweise sich tiberhaupt in typischen Formeln 
bewegen, an denen noch manche Eigenart der Spielmannspoesie 
haftet, so ist bei ihm auch die Kunst der Personeneinfiihrung 
und Charakterschilderung nicht weit tiber die seiner Vorbilder 
gestiegen. Seine Personen behalten fast stets dasjenige Epitheton 
womit sie gleich zum ersten Male auftreten. Mit Hartmann ver- 
glichen, zeigt sich Ulrich “viel stairker naturalistisch” (S. 108). 
Anhangsweise wird die Frage “ob der Hrec vor dem Lanz. anzu- 
setzen ist” Revue passiert, aber ohne dass etwas neues zu deren 
Beantwortung beigetragen wire. Im Gegenteil begniigt sich der 
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Verfasser mit einer Aufzihlung der einschligigen Literatur sowie 
mit einer nochmaligen Zusammenstellung der bereits von anderen 
—meistens Schilling und Gruhn—vorgebrachten Parallelen. Auf 
diese Weise und mit solcher Methode wird, um des Verfassers 
eigene Worte zu gebrauchen, “ diese Frage wohl nie mit Sicherheit 
gelést werden kénnen.” Wer méchte ihm das bestreiten ? 

Mit der Abhandlung von Hannink sind wir vielleicht um ein- 
ige Schritte vorwirts gekommen, wenigstens in einer Richtung, denn 
der Mangel an einer den heutigen Anforderungen der Wissenschaft 
entsprechenden Ausgabe ist lange empfunden worden. Hahns 
Edition von 1845 mit ihrem unvollstaéndigen und nicht weniger 
unzuverlissigen Apparat, obgleich der Hauptsache nach Lachmanns 
Arbeit, ist nur ein Notbehelf. Deshalb darf man eine nach diesem 
Ziele strebende Untersuchung mit Freude begriissen. 

Voran steht ein kurzer Uberblick iiber die bereits vorhandene 
Literatur, worin man eine Erwihnung der in Berlin aufbewahrten 
Abschrift der Hs. W von Schottky vermisst. In dem ersten Haupt- 
teil der Arbeit gibt Hannink eine ziemlich eingehende Beschrei- 
bung der beiden vollstiéndigen Hss. W und P, fiir welche aus in- 
neren Griinden je zwei Schreiber angenommen werden. Darauf 
kommen die beiden Fragmente zur Besprechung. Die Strass- 
burger Blatter (S) wurden 1870 nebst den anderen Schiatzen der 
Bibliothek durch Feuer vernichtet; es liegen aber davon zwei selb- 
stindige Abdriicke vor im ersten Band von Graffs Diutiska sowie 
im vierten Jahrgang von Mones Anzeiger. Fiir das Fragment G, 
das friiher in Goldhahns Besitz war, spiter abhanden gekommen 
ist, hat Hannink sich mit den Angaben bei Hahn begniigen miissen. 
Neuerdings aber ist es Richter gelungen den Verbleib der beiden 
Blatter zu ermitteln, so dass deren Text von etwa 200 Versen nun- 
mehr der Kritik gesichert ist. (Vgl. von Kraus, Z.f.d.A. Lv, 
296). Sehr diirftig ausgefallen ist das Kapitel tiber das gegen- 
seitige Verhiltnis der Handschriften. Wegen einiger gemein- 
samen Fehler, welche nicht wohl unabhangig von einander ent- 
standen sein kénnen, kommt Hannink zu dem Resultat, dass P 
und G naher verwandt seien, wagt aber nicht zu entscheiden ob 
P von G, oder ob G von dessen Vorlage P* abhingt, oder schliess- 
lich, ob P und G aus derselben fehlerhaften Vorlage stammen. 
Nicht zahlreich sind die Stellen an denen S und W gegen P, oder 
S und P gegen W die richtige Lesart bieten. An mehreren Stellen 
stimmt aber die Gruppe W P gegen S. “ Demnach lisst sich iiber 
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das Verwandtschaftsverhiltnis von W, P, S nichts bestimmtes 
ermitteln ” (S. 31). Wir sind aber der Ansicht, insofern der Text 
von G nunmehr vollstindig vorliegt, dass eine erneute Priifung 
dieser wichtigen Frage sich lohnen wiirde, und dass das daraus zu 
ziehende Resultat wesentlich anders formuliert werden miisste. 
Welche Rolle bei der Textgestaltung die Reminiszenzlesarten aus 
anderen Dichtungen, besonders aber aus dem Frec, zu spielen 
haben werden, bleibt noch zu untersuchen. Hier darf nur vor- 
sichtig vorgegangen werden.” 

Das Hauptverdienst der Arbeit sehen wir in dem zweiten Teile 
derselben, welcher die Sprache Ulrichs nach den Reimen unter- 
sucht. Manche schon von Zwierzina, Mhd. Studien beobachtete 
Erscheinung findet hier ihre Bestitigung und Erginzung und 
nichts scheint gegen den Thurgau als die Heimat des Dichters zu 
sprechen. Unsicher, indessen, scheint die Annahme des apoko- 
pierten Indic. Prat. té¢, neben hiufigerem téte, denn die Bindungen 
mit Eigennamen auf -é¢ sind durchaus nicht beweisend. Statt 
des Nom. Lanzelet kommt z. B. die Form Lanzelete siebenmal im 
Reime vor. Reime mit tete oder hete sind tiberhaupt nicht zu 
belegen. In dem Kapitel iiber die Wortbildung ergeben sich fiir 
Ulrichs Sprache solche Doppelformen wie scholt, schult (Subst.), 
rich, riche; veste, vast; herte, hart; swere neben swar, usw. Be- 
quem ist die iibersichtliche Zusammenstellung aller fiir Ulrich 
gesicherten Doppelformen. Ein Verzeichnis der verhaltnismissig 
zahlreichen dmag Aeyopeva hitte auch nicht fehlen sollen. 

Der Anhang S. 71-78 enthalt einige Bemerkungen zum Texte, 
Worin eine Anzahl meistens recht annehmbarer Emendationen 
gemacht werden. Darunter sind aber etliche Vorschlége von 
seinen Vorgaingern, Sprenger und Behaghel, vom Verfasser still- 
schweigend aufgenommen worden. Interessant fiir die Beurteil- 
ung von Arm. Heinr. 225 ist schliesslich Lanzelet 3879 ein tochter 
erbere W, ein t. habire=hibere P. Vergl. auch Lanzelet 4996 
und Gierachs Ausgabe des Armen Heinrich sowie dessen Ausfiihr- 
ungen in Z.f.d. A. Lv. 


JoHN L. CAMPION. 
University of North Carolina. 


?Zu weit geht z. B. Béhme, “Die thereinstimmungen zwischen dem 
Wigaloistexte und den Lesarten der Handschriftengruppe Bb in Hartmanns 
Iwein,” Germania xxxv, 227 ff. 
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Representative American Plays. Edited with Introductions and 
Notes by ArTHUR Hopson Quinn. New York, The Century 
Co. 1917. Pp. 968. 


Teachers want texts. They want them complete, they want 
them accurate, they want them cheap. They do not want for class- 
room-use separate volumes, containing forty pages of an individual 
work, with a hundred pages of biography, criticism, and explana- 
tion. This kind of thing the teacher wishes his pupils to look up 
for themselves, or he prefers to supply a necessary amount of it in 
lectures. For this reason many “series” of English texts, care- 
fully edited, have had practically no sale whatever. Students, as 
Professor Beers once remarked, are economical only in the pur- 
chase of text-books; hence a college course, which depends for its 
success on a long list of expensive volumes which the pupils are 
supposed to purchase, is doomed to failure from the start. 

During the last ten years, the need of material for English col- 
lege courses in complete and cheap form has given birth to a large 
number of collections of texts in single volumes, the usefulness of 
which has been proved by their wide circulation. Professor Page, 
with his English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, and his Chief 
American Poets, has made it possible to give courses in these fields 
with more practical efficiency than ever before. But the great 
feature of American college teaching in English during the 
twentieth century has been the study of the drama, particularly the 
Elizabethan and the Modern Plays. Such a book as Professor 
Neilson’s Chief Elizabethan Dramatists had an immediate success, 
more than duplicated by Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary Drama- 
tists. These were followed by Representative English Dramas from 
Dryden to Sheridan, edited by Frederick and James Tupper, by 
The Chief European Dramatists, edited by Brander Matthews, by 
The Masterpieces of Modern Drama, edited by J. A. Pierce, and 
then by Representative English Plays, edited by Tatlock and Mar- 
tin. And now Mr. Quinn gives us in one volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, twenty-five complete texts of American plays, which 
illustrate the growth of American drama from 1767 to 1911. This 
volume, printed in remarkably clear type on opaque and unpolished 
paper, is a distinct boon to teachers of Modern Drama. But it is 
more than that; for as the editor says, “no other branch of our 
native literature has been so inaccessible.” 
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We find here three plays of the eighteenth, fifteen of the nine- 
teenth, and seven of the twentieth century. No drama is included 
unless it was actually produced on the American professional stage. 
It is pleasant to find such exceedingly successful acting dramas as 
Boker’s Francesca (in which I once suped with Lawrence Barrett) ; 
Rip Van Winkle, as played by Jefferson; Secret Service, Shenan- 
doah, and others. Each play is preceded by a commendably brief 
and satisfactory introduction, with the cast of players, and some- 
times with a facsimile title-page. It is good to see Augustus 
Thomas’s masterpiece, The Witching Hour; and it is unfortunate 
that from Moody and Fitch we have only The Faith Healer and 
Her Great Match, though the reason for the selection of the latter 
is explained. 

Some will wish that Eugene Walter’s The Easiest Way, Paul 
Armstrong’s Salomy Jane, and Louis K. Anspacher’s The Unchas- 
tened Woman had been included; the last-named is certainly one 
of the most original and powerful American plays of the twentieth 
century; but we cannot have everything. Mr. Quinn has made 
his selections judiciously, he has devoted an enormous amount of 
work to this book which will appear to those who have done any con- 
scientious editing, and all who are interested in American litera- 
ture and drama will be grateful to him. 


Witiram Lyon PHELPs. 
Yale University. 





Teatro Antiguo Espatiol, Textos y Estudios, I., Luts Vélez de 
Guevara, La Serrana de la Vera, publicada por R. MENENDEZ 
PrpaL y Ma. Goyrt DE, MENENDEZ Pipat. Madrid, 1916. 
8vo., vii + 176 pp., 4 ptas. 

This is the first critical edition of a Spanish play publishec iv 
Spain, and augurs well for the series of dramatic works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries promised by the “ Centro de Estudios Histori- 
cos.” No editors were better qualified to inaugurate the series than 
Menéndez Pidal and his learned consort. Scholars and connois- 
seurs, to whom these editions are addressed, will hail with delight 
a series that promises so well for a better appreciation of Spain’s 
dramatic literature. The spelling of the original manuscript is 
preserved, except that “wu” and “v” are distinguished. The punct- 
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uation and accentuation have been modernized, with a proper 
scorn, in the case of accentuation, for such trifling inconsistencies 
as, e.g. “ay: st” (1.1140). At the foot of the pages are palaeo- 
graphic notes, and in the “ Notas y Observaciones” at the end of 
the volume information is provided on the manuscript and its date, 
the historical source, Lope de Vega’s play of the same title, the 
popular ballad on the theme, a comparison with other plays based 
on the legend of the Serrana de la Vera, the legend in popular lit- 
erature, and, finally, there are valuable notes, grammatical and ex- 
egetical, and a schedule of the versification employed. Some dis- 
cussion might have been vouchsafed us of the interesting stage 
directions, more especially as we have the good fortune here to 
have an original manuscript. The matter will be referred to again 
in this review, but attention may be called now to the considerable 
use of the upper stage (“ corredor”), which was provided with a 
curtain (“corren el tafetén,’ |. 3284+) for set scenes. This 
curtain probably covered an opening at the back of the “ corredor.” 

The play unfortunately is of scant merit as a piece of litera- 
ture. A ranting, female “ miles gloriosus,” who, when her virtue 
suffers compromise, becomes one of the numerous brigands and 
murderers of the Spanish drama, and, after wreaking vengeance 
upon her betrayer, meets an inglorious death on the gallows, almost 
within view of the spectators, is hardly a heroine to inspire a mas- 
terpiece. It was undoubtedly the folk-lore or ballad interest of the 
play which appealed to the editors, and persuaded them to make 
the play accessible in print. A play of more conspicuous merits, 
well edited like this one, might have done something to make more 
popular in Spain scholarly investigations. Very recently there ap- 
peared a ponderous tome on the Origenes de la Leyenda La Serrana 
de la Vera, which a reviewer in a well-known Spanish journal of 
some pretensions in matters of scholarship lauded most generously, 
but in which, the present editors state, “no hemos sabido hallar 
nada que tenga relacion con la leyenda” (p. 130). 

In an edition prepared with so much care and critical acumen 
there is little a reviewer can correct or amplify. A few points may 
be noted, however. The printer’s devil has played havoc with the 
indentation of lines 33-41. In the following lines substitute 
“lenguas”’ for “leguas” : 

que eso duendes y leguas ay muy pocos , 
que las entiendan ni los aian visto. (2644-2645) 
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The interview between Gila and her father on the gallows repeats 
an old story for which references will be found, for example, in 
Crane’s edition of Jacques de Vitry’s Exempla (p. 259). 


Gila. Llégate mAs. 
Giraldo. Ya me llego. 
ijLa orexa, ingrata, me arrancas 
con los dientes? 
Padre, si, 
que esto mereze quien pasa 
por las libertades todas 
de los hijos. Si t@ usaras 
rigor conmigo al principio 
de mi inclinacién gallarda, 
yo no llegara a este estremo: 
escarmienten en tus canas 
y en mf los que tienen hijos. (3248-3258) 


An old Spanish version of the story is included in Climente San- 
chez’s El Libro de los Enxemplos (No. couxxi1) and is as fol- 
lows: 

Dicen que un buen homme tenia un fijo, e cuando ninno, aunque 


furtaba e facia otros males, nunca lo quiso castigar; e de que fue 
en edad de homme, teniendo la mala costumbre, fue tomado en 


furto e preso. E queriendolo enforcar, rogo a su padre que lo besase, 
e el padre llegandole a besar, trabolo de las narices con los dientes e 
cortogelos. EE demandaron por que cometiera cosa tan fea e tan 
mala, e respondio: “Que razon hobiera de lo facer, porque su 
padre cuando mozo non lo castigo, e asi le trayera a la forca.” 


The autograph manuscript is signed and dated “ En Valladolid 
a7 (sic) de 1608.”. The editors are at great pains to show that the 
date is wrong, and that the play could not have been written before 
1613. The arguments seem valid, but they do not convince the 
present reviewer. It is unnecessary to repeat them here, or to try 
to refute them seriatim. The following considerations suggest 
themselves, however: (1) 1603 might be mistakenly written for, 
let us say, 1604, but not for 1613; (2) “Valladolid, 1603,” that is 
when the capital was there, means something, but “Valladolid, 
1613 does not; (3) the play is very clearly the work of a young 
man; (4) it was written for Jusepa Vaca, who was in Valladolid 
in August of 1603 playing in the company of her husband, Juan 
de Morales (Bulletin Hispanique, 1907, p. 368). Query: Does 7 
in the date of the play refer to July? (5) The play is a spec- 
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tacular one, and may have been one of the two plays acted before 
the queen by Juan de Morales and his wife in August of 1603. A 
play of this type was not intended for the stage of an ordinary 
theatre, but was probably acted in the court of a palace. Note 
especially the stage directions on page 10, where the whole com- 
pany of actors enters “ por el patio,” with Gila on horseback. When 
they reach the stage (“tablado”’), she dismounts, and the horse is 
taken away. Other stage directions might be quoted to support 
the view that this is no ordinary play prepared for the regular 
stage, but is just such a production as actors presented before 
royalty or grandees. . 
Mitton A. BUCHANAN. 
University of Toronto. 





John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama. By Rupert BROOKE. © 
New York, John Lane Campany, 1917. 


This clever book is in pretty equal proportions amusing, irritat- 
ing, and instructive. Composed in the most accepted style of the 
recent ‘young England’ movement, it is naturally rich in para- 
dox and somewhat poor in manners. One may doubt whether much 
is gained, beyond reminiscence of Mr. Shaw, by calling the method 
of dividing plays according to subject—admittedly a useful method 
—“the method of Professor Schelling and of Polonius,” or by 
complaining that “ Dr. Ward throws up hands of outraged refine- 
ment ” ovet two unclean and not remarkably brilliant comedies. The 
ragging of the critics leads to positive misstatement, I think, when 
it provokes such remarks as the following: “The Elizabethans 
liked obscenity; and the primness and the wickedness that do not 
like it have no business with them;” or, “If literary criticism 
crosses Lethe, and we could hear the comments of the foul-mouthed 
ghosts of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Webster on this too common 
attitude, their out-spoken uncleanliness would prostrate Professor 
Schelling and his friends.” Now we can be very reasonably sure 
that two of the poets named would not have cared for the comedies 
in question—Westward Ho and Northward Ho; and for causes 
pretty similar, mutatis mutandis, to those urged by our chief critics 
today. And on the alleged Elizabethan love of obscenity, the re- 
cent words of Professor Gayley (Representative English Comedies, 
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vol. 111) are far truer than those of Brooke: “The common people 
of that time did not like the concupiscent play, nor have we any 
proof that the literary classes hungered for it... . Between 1604 
and 1625 only one of Middleton’s London comedies is acted at 
Court, and that the least offensive, The Trick. But, on the other 
hand, three of his romantic comedies and the noble tragedy, The 
Changeling, have a hearing there, and, time and again, the best of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

Paradox, often very entertaining, informs not only individual 
sentences and judgments, but even the entire structure of the 
book. The real stholarship—and there is a good deal of it—is 
relegated to a set of Appendixes, 110 pages of fine print on Web- 
ster’s accepted and putative dramas. The main work, of hardly 
greater bulk, deals with the immediate subject only in the last two 
of its five chapters. The first three throw iridescent froth over 
three huge general topics: “The Theatre,” “The Origins of Eliz- 
abethan Drama,” and “The Elizabethan Drama.” They contain 
much excellent foolery on the subject of art and dramatic criti- 
cism in the abstract. The chapters devoted to Webster frequently 
indulge in similar readable if unsatisfying chatter. A paragraph 
on the poet’s stylistic development peters out charmingly as fol- 
lows: 


I can figure him as a more or less realistic novelist of the pres- 
ent or the last eighty years, preferably from Russia. ... One can 
see, almost quote from, a rather large grey-brown novel by John 
Webster, a book full of darkly suffering human beings, slightly 
less inexplicable than Dostoieffsky’s, but as thrilling, figures 
glimpsed by sudden flashes that tore the gloom they were part of; 
a book such that one would remember the taste of the whole longer 
than any incident or character. . . . But these imaginations are- 
foolish in an Heraclitan world, and the phrase “ John Webster in 
the nineteenth century ” has no meaning. 


By way of comment one can only quote another sentence of the 
author: “It is beyond expression, the feeling of being let down 
such couplets give one.” 

A book could hardly be more readable. It is a fusillade of poetic 
snap-shots, sometimes outraging, often transcending criticism: 
and, on the whole, it sketches the real Webster very clearly. “ Web- 
ster had always,” says Brooke, “in his supreme moments, that 
trick of playing directly on the nerves;” and again, “ Webster’s 
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couplets are electric green or crimson, a violent contrast with the 
rough, jerky, sketchy blank verse he generally uses.” I know noth- 
ing finer in the way of psychological summary than these sen- 
tences : 


“ Webster’s supreme gift is the blinding revelation of some in- 
tense state of mind at a crisis, by some God-given phrase.” “ And 
Webster, more than any man in the world, has caught the soul 
just in the second of its decomposition in death, when knowledge 
seems transcended, and the darkness closes in, and boundaries fall 
away.” 

The traditional temperamental uncertainty of the poet in hand- 
ling prose marks the style. Sometimes it is almost sloppily col- 
loquial:- “The Elizabethan use of blank verse was always liable 
to be rather fine ;” “ It is often discussed if the plots of The White 
Devil and The Duchess of Malfi are weak.” “ One or two tragedies 
that were written in the form of histories,” he admits in the course 
of a slashing denunciation of the history play, “are some good; 
Richard II and Edward II.” Sometimes the reader’s delight in the 
critic’s phrasal brilliance is marred by the spectacle of a verb rack- 
ed and tormented in the lust of vivid effect, and one finds oneself 
sympathizing with the writer of a recent squib in Punch on ‘ Six 
Vile Verbs: ’ 


When against any writer 

It’s urged that he “ stresses ” 
His points, or that something 
His fancy “ obsesses,” 

In awarding his blame 
Though the critic be right, 
Yet I feel all the same 

I could shoot him ‘at sight. 


The words objected to—‘ glimpses,’ ‘ voices,’ ‘ senses,’ etc.—nearly 


all ‘feature’ Brooke’s style, and he does even worse. Marlowe, he 
says, “thrilled a torch in the gloom of the English theatre; ” 
Tourneur’s Languebeau Snuffe “ poises one sickly between laugh- 


ter and loathing.” But withal both style and thought are magnifi- 
cently provocative. 

I have done less than justice to the book’s scholarship. It should 
be said that the author appears to have neglected no source of 
knowledge regarding Webster, either in seventeenth-century litera- 
ture or in modern criticism. His most specific contribution to 
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learning is the long ‘ Appendix A’ on the authorship of the play of 
Appius and Virginia, an essay published in a condensed form dur- 
ing Brooke’s life (Modern Language Review, 1913). He argues 
that the tragedy, printed as Webster’s in 1654 and always since 
accepted as genuine, is essentially the work of Thomas Heywood. 
The points made are supported by a careful investigation of Web- 
ster’s and Heywood’s style, and they carry weight. Heywood, with 
his hand or ‘main finger’ in two hundred and twenty plots, is 
& priori a likely candidate for the authorship of any dubious play 
of the time, and much of the linguistic and metrical evidence 
cited in his favor seems convincing. The question challenges fur- 
ther and very respectful attention. 
TucKER Brooke. 
Yale University. 
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CoMMENTsS BY ProFEssoR LANSON 


Professor Gustave Lanson spent the past academic year at Co- 
lumbia University as the official representative of the University of . 
Paris and conducted courses in French literature during both 
semesters. In addition to this work, he visited several universi- 
ties in the United States and Canada, and gave lectures at these 
institutions. When the Modern Language Association met at 
Princeton last December, M. Lanson came in touch with a large 
number of his American colleagues, whom he addressed at one of 
the sessions of this annual gathering. His remarks on that occa- 
sion were taken down by one of his former students and are here 
reproduced so that they may be available for the readers of Modern 
Language Notes. 


MESSIEURS: 


Je vous remercie de votre accueil; j’en suis d’autant plus touché 
que je sais 4 quoi il s’adresse. Votre applaudissement si chaleureux 
va par-dessus ma téte & quelque chose que vous voulez bien aimer: 
la civilisation francaise. Je n’ai pas qualité pour vous parler au 
nom de qui que ce soit, mais je puis cependant vous dire qu’on 
sait en France votre sympathie pour cette civilisation et pour ce 
qu’elle a accompli, et qu’on en est touché et reconnaissant. 

Je dois maintenant vous avouer mon embarras. Quand votre 
aimable président m’a demandé de parler a Ja suite de M. Schinz, je 
me suis dit que je ne savais pas un mot du sujet. Je ne me dérobe- 
rai pourtant pas. J’obéirai, je me dévouerai, je me jetterai 4 la nage 
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au risque de me noyer. Si vous me voyez trop en danger, vous me 
repécherez. Le discours de M. Schinz porte la marque de cet 
esprit de recherche qu’on trouve dans ses travaux. 

Pour en parler, je me mettrai, si vous le voulez, dans la situa- 
tion du “freshman” qui aprés avoir appris du nouveau, veut 
poser encore quelques questions 4 son maitre. 

Je dois d’abord vous faire part de ma premiére impression, qui 
a été ’étonnement. La Pennsylvanie, c’est pour nous, le pays de 
William Penn, d’austéres personnages qui n’avaient rien de frivole 
dans l’esprit; aussi n’ai-je pas été peu surpris de retrouver dans le 
catalogue mentionné par M. Schinz, Rabelais, Brantéme, |’Hepta- 
méron. 

Que pouvait-on faire, en Pennsylvanie, de Rabelais, de Brantéme 
et de l’Heptaméron, sinon en allumer du feu? Un deuxiéme étonne- 
ment pour moi a été de ne pas retrouver un livre qui dans les 
inventaires et catalogues de bibliothéques du 18* siécle, compulsés 
par M. D. Mornet, ne manque jamais: Rollin, Histoire romaine. 

Pour en venir au sujet principal, l’influence francaise en Amé- 
rique, il serait curieux d’étudier avec quelque développement la ques- 
tion du commerce des livres francais aux hiats-Unis, Quels étaient 
les livres vendus en Amérique, comment y venaient-ils? Il] fau- 
drait pour cela consulter les inventaires de bibliothéques privées, 
les catalogues de ventes, etc. . . . Les catalogues des riches ama- 
teurs sont ceux qui signifient le moins. Les bibliothéques trés 
modestes de simples particuliers, conservées par les descendants, 
sont beaucoup plus précieuses; elles montrent peu de livres, mais 
moins il y en a, plus ils ont chance d’avoir été lus. 

J’ai entendu avec beaucoup d’intérét les extraits que M. Schinz 
a cités d’hommes célébres comme Franklin, Emerson... . Il 


pas du nombre des citations, mais de la nature, de la qualité de ces 
citations, de leur origine aussi: sont-elles toujours de premiére 
main? et révélent-elles un vrai contact des esprits? Les rémi- 
niscences inavouées et inconscientes sont a rechercher: elles prou- 
vent souvent plus que les citations. Il] se pose a ce sujet des pro- 
blémes extrémement intéressants. Dans son livre, La liberté nou- 
velle, M. le Président Wilson nous dit par exemple que les législa- 
teurs américains ont été fortement influencés par Montesquieu. 
Il serait intéressant de déterminer la nature et les limites de cette 
influence. Cela d’autant plus, qu’ lire M. Wilson, il semble que 
les Américains aient mal pris le sens de l’Esprit des lois: erreur 
que beaucoup de disciples francais de Montesquieu, d’ailleurs, ont 
commise. On semble avoir tiré de l’Esprit des lois une doctrine 
qui ne représente pas exactement la pensée de Montesquieu. 
D’autre part, s'il est curieux d’étudier l’influence de la pensée 
francaise sur l’esprit des grands hommes, n’est-il pas une re- 
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cherche qui serait tout aussi intéressante, et. plus fructueuse, la 
recherche de la part de la culture frangaise chez les hommes d’un 
esprit moyen et sur l’ensemble de la classe américaine cultivée? 
Cela permettrait de reconstituer le milieu intellectuel et moral 
d’ot se détachent les hommes d’un esprit supérieur et original. 

Pour cela, il faudrait consulter les archives de familles, les 
souvenirs, les correspondances, les poésies inédites. C’est ce qu’a 
fait en France M. Maigron, par exemple, dans ses études sur le 
Romantisme francais. Ce serait un sujet fort intéressant que 
d’étudier la culture d’un Américain du 18® siécle, et de son 
entourage, 4 l’aide de sa correspondance, et dans les documents 
publiés ou inédits, littéraires ou non littéraires qu’on pourrait 
trouver. I] y aurait aussi 4 faire une étude sur les jeunes Améri- 
cains qui sont venus en Europe, en France, 4 Paris, 4 Genéve, sur 
leurs impressions et sur ce qu’ils ont rapporté chez eux de leurs 
voyages. 

Il faudrait, pendant des mois et peut-étre des années, tout en 
travaillant 4 autre chose, recueillir les indications éparses sur 
toutes ces questions. Ce qui importe tout d’abord, c’est le défriche- 
ment des terrains, la recherche des papiers de famille, la collec- 
tion et le rapprochement des documents, l’esquisse conjecturale des 
lignes principales du sujet, la position provisoire des problémes. 
Plus tard, on pourra peut-étre tirer des conclusions d’ensemble 
qui auront une solidité suffisante. 

Marcet Moravp. 

Princeton University. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON EMERSON 


The editors of the two authorized collected editions of Emerson’s 
Works, the Riverside and the recent Centenary, have made it clear 
that these “ complete ” editions are not wholly exhaustive of even 
the works which were printed during Emerson’s life-time. No gen- 
eral reader of Emerson, however, could find reason for just com- 
plaint upon this point, for in the case of no other writer, probably, 
would fragments and duplications add so little to the fund of the 
author’s ideas or to his spell upon the reader. We can take it for 
granted, therefore, that the policy of Emerson’s editors was de- 
termined by their recognition of the mosaic character of much of 
his work, by their sense of its tenuity, and also, in the case of the 
more recent editor, Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson, by the plan for 
the eventual publication of the Journals, which were with Emer- 
son, as with Thoreau, so complete an index of his mind. To 
serious students of Emerson, however, it should be of interest to 
know just what is to-day not available in any collected edition, 
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either because of the editor’s rejection, in some cases because of 
questions of copyright, or lastly, because of publication since the 
appearance of the last edition. 

The editor of the volume of Uncollected Writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, New York, 1912, gathered and published a quanti- 
ty of material which had until that date been buried in generally 
inaccessible volumes. The product of his industry was a small 
number of occasional addresses, three brief biographical and criti- 
cal papers of value, the unprinted Dial material (the authenticity 
of much of which is highly doubtful), a few letters, and probably 
most important of all, six poems which had really been lost to the 
reading public. Even this volume, however, contained by no means 
all the accessible material that had escaped incorporation into an 
authoritative edition and was unprotected by copyright. 

The published items of record, then, that are not to be found 
either in the coHected writings or in the volume of Uncollected 
Writings include in the first place nine addresses recorded in Mr. 
George Willis Cooke’s Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson, some 
of them delivered in and about Boston on subjects largely of cur- 
rent interest, and reported in local papers, and some of them 
memorial and after-dinner orations, usually published in proceed- 
ings or souvenirs. ‘The greater number of these addresses are 
frankly very “occasional” in character, and some of them are 
plainly enough faultily reported. 

In addition there are seven prose items of either less perfunctory 
nature or more strictly literary quality. The Garden of Plants, 
an expanded passage from Emerson’s journal, recounting a visit 
to the Jardin des Plantes, was published in the Gift for 1844, and 
was reprinted in the Nation for May 20, 1915. The Book-note on 
John Sterling’s Hssays and Tales, printed in the Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review for September, 1848, has never been republished, 
and has been omitted from some important bibliographical records. 
The notice of the death of Thoreau, which appeared in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser on May 8, 1862, is reprinted in Mr. Cooke’s 
Bibliography. 

The address on Religion, printed in 1880 in Mrs. John T. Sar- 
gent’s Sketches and Reminiscences of the Radical Club, is in the 
nature of things probably a bit apocryphal. An English reprint 
of this address under another title caused the present writer a 
rather industrious and wholly fruitless hunt. A pamphlet, The 
Senses and the Soul and Moral Sentiment in Religion, published 
in London in 1884, is listed in the printed catalogue of the British 
Museum. The volume, however, was not to be found in a number 
of American collections, either public or private. The first essay, 
clearly enough, was the one of that title from the Dial; but the 
second was unknown, except possibly by title, to the best of Emer- 
sonians. When a rotograph copy of the pamphlet was finally ob- 
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tained from London, the essay on Moral Sentiment in Religion 
was found to be identical with the report of the address on Religion 
in Mrs. Sargent’s book. 

Three posthumous publications by Emerson have been omitted 
from his collected works—the first the two Bowdoin prize essays 
discovered by Dr. Hale and published by him in 1896. In addition 
there are the Sermon on the Death of George Adams Sampson, 
delivered in 1834, and published by the Sampson family in 1903, 
and the sketch of Father Taylor, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1906, with a foreword by Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson. 

Two worthy poems have also escaped inclusion in the later col- 
lected edition: The Lover's Petition, privately printed in 1864, 
and included in May-Day and other Pieces, 1867; and To Lowell, 
on his Thirtieth Birthday, in the Century Magazine for 1893. 

With regard to the volume of Uncollected Writings, it has al- 
ready been pointed out that the bulk of the collection consists of 
material of secondary importance to the general reader; but for 
some of this material, notably the poems and the reviews, we should 
be thankful, not only as collectors, but as readers. It has not yet 
been recorded, I think, that the preface to this volume contains 
two statements gravely open to question. One is to the effect that 
the essay entitled Nature is “an individual essay, distinct from 
all others of the same title.” As a matter of fact, this essay, which 
was contributed by Emerson to the Boston Book in 1850, is not at 
all a distinct essay, but is verbatim the first four paragraphs of 
Nature from the Second Series of Essays, with a very trifling verbal 
change in one sentence of the third paragraph. The preface also 
states that “this present volume contains nothing but authentic 
‘Emerson material not appearing in any of the collected editions 
or in any of the so-called ‘complete works.’” This is a very 
inaccurate statement to apply to the large amount of miscellaneous 
writing reprinted from the Dial; for the editor of the volume has 
apparently without any personal discrimination accepted Mr. 
Cooke’s list of Emerson’s contributions to the Dial, first published 
in the Journal of Speculatwe Philosophy for 1885. Mr. Cooke 
himself, however, frankly admitted that the attribution to Emer- 
son of many of the minor articles in the Dial was unsupported by 
any historical evidence ; and his judgment of internal evidence with 
regard to a large number of these articles was rejected by so compe- 
tent a critical authority as James Elliot Cabot, Emerson’s friend, 
and after his death his literary executor, editor, and biographer 
(Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 11, 695-6). 

One last matter of probable interest to the good Emersonians :— 
The Class-Day poem which Emerson wrote in his last year at 
Harvard in 1821—after seven of his classmates, as Josiah Quincy 
tells us, had refused at once the burden and the distinction of the 
task—has probably never been referred to by its title. Recently 
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the writer’s attention was attracted to the following item: Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Order of Performances for Bxhibition, Tuesday, 
April 24, 1821. This program announces, “ A Poem—Indian Su- 
perstition,” by R. W. Emerson. The poem itself is probably not to 
be recovered ; for in answer to an inquiry on the subject, Emerson’s 
son has written that he has never heard of the piece. There may 
be one point, however, in speculation as to whether the title re- 
flects the interest which Emerson felt at that time for the “ un- 
lettered ” religion of the savage, or his increasing absorption in 
Hindoo philosophy. 
H. R. STEEvVEs. 


Columbia University. 





Tamburlane AND GREENE’S Orlando Furioso 


Orlando Furioso, says Thomas H. Dickinson in a recent edition 
of that play,! “is Tamburlane by perversions, and purposely so.” 
I have already given my reasons for believing that Greene derived 
his plot almost entirely from Ariosto. As for loans of detail, 1 am 
convinced that his indebtedness to Tamburlane does not amount to 
more than a dozen passages. 

Greene, Dr. Dickinson convincingly urges, had every reason to 
wish to burlesque Marlowe. Granted; but could he not do so with- 
out sacrificing all occasion for more serious interest in his own 
play? He certainly could, by drawing on Tamburlane only for his 
comic relief; and he almost certainly did: Orlando Furioso is 
“ Tamburlane by perversions” only in that interval—between the 
climax of the intrigue, and the denoument—where comic relief was 
opportune; where, too, Orlando the popular hero, having become 
Orlando the lunatic, was a natural object of laughter to an Eliza- 
bethan audience, and therefore best calculated to cast ridicule upon 
the lines he spoke. 

In this portion of the play—the period of Orlando’s madness— 
the allusions are plain enough. Compare the comical dialogues 
between Orlando and Tom (Act III, Scene 2) and Orlando and 
Orgalio (Act IV, Scene 2) with Tamburlane’s descriptions of 
Zenocrate (Part I, Act II, Scene 3; Part I, Act V, Scene 1; Part 
II, Act II, Scene 4): here we have Zenocrate by absurdities, and 
no mistake! Compare Orlando’s message to Apollo (Act IV, Scene 
2) with Tamburlane’s to Jove (Part II, Act V, Scene 3). Com- 
pare Orgalio, “messenger of Jove” (Act III, Scene 2), with the 
self-described Tamburlane of Part II, Act V, Scene 1; and Or- 
galio’s alleged ability to “sweep it through the milk-white way,” 


*Thomas H. Dickinson: Robert Greene, Fisher Unwin, London, 1911. 
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with that which Tamburlane attributes to himself in Part II, Act 
IV, Scene 3. Orlando’s discovery of “great Babylon” (Act ITI, 
Scene 2), and his overweening confidence on that occasion, are 
evidently due to his predecessor; so is his proposed expedition “ to 
hell to fight with Cerberus—and find out Medor there” (Act II, 
Scene 1; with which compare Tamburlane; Part II, Act II, Scene 
4, and Part II, Act V, Scene 1); his threat to “drink up over- 
flowing Euphrates ” (Act IV, Scene 2) makes him the comrade of 
Orcanes’ valiant men (Tamburlane; Part II, Act III, Scene 1). 
These lines, and a few others like them, are unmistakable allusions 
to Tamburlane; as for the others in the play—with the possible ex- 
ception of Sacripant’s self-flattery at the beginning, and the certain 


exception of his dying speech at the end—I cannot see that they 


are allusions at all; and I do not believe that they were meant to 
be, for the very pungency of the burlesque when it is recognizable 
convinces me that it is not feeble but absent elsewhere. 


CHar_Les W. LEMMI. 
University of Pittsburgh. 





WISER3YLD OF Beowulf, 2051 


I beg to suggest the possibility of strengthening the identity of 
Wider3zyld, mentioned in the Ingeld-Freawaru episode, (Beowulf, 
2051),' by recognizing in him the father of the young Heathobard 
whom the old warrior is attempting to excite by pointing out his 
father’s sword in the possession of a Dane (ll. 2041-2056). 

This is the only reference to Wider3yld in Beowulf. The name 
appears once in Widsith.?, Professor Chambers sees no necessary 
connection between these two appearances. 

The use of the name of a dead hero, otherwise unknown, in the 
connection in which it here appears, has a sufficient dramatic war- 
rant, if such relationship with the young warrior as is suggested 
can be supposed. The old warrior, unreconciled to the idea of 
settling the longstanding Danish-Heathobard enmity by a mar- 
riage, precipitates by his speech a fight which renews the feud. He 
addresses a certain young man; he mentions the young man’s 
father, the father’s sword, his death, and the Danish victory “ after 
Withergyld fell,” all in rapid succession. Hyne in line 2050 looks 
back to feder in line 2048; why not forward to Widerjyld in line 
2051? 

Further, Widerzyld is the only Heathobard hero called by name, 


* Beowulf, ed. Wyatt-Chambers, 1914; line 2051 (b), and note, p. 102. 
*? Here Widergield; Widsith, line 124, Chambers’ ed., 1912, and see note, 
p. 222. 
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of those whom the Danes slew. Would it not be reasonable to 
suppose that the old warrior in such a burst of exhortation would 
conjure by the name of one who was either an outstandingly great 
leader, or was otherwise especially dear to the memory of the . 
younger man? The total absence of evidence to prove the first, 
suggests the possibility of the second alternative. 

Of course, the whole thing is, in the mouth of Beowulf, a 
prophecy of events yet to occur; but is there not a chance that the 
poet knew the later fact, that the young Heathobard who precipi- 
tated the fight was the son of Wider3yld? 

Chambers suggests that the old warrior’s speech may be a quota- 
tion or an adaptation from an Ingeld lay.* The discovery of such 
an original might establish the truth or the groundlessness of my 
conjecture, for which I adduce no definite proof, but which I offer 
as at least reasonable. 

GILBERT W. MEap. 

Columbia University. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Tennyson’s lines on Christopher North, in which he is addressed 
as “crusty, rusty, musty, fusty Christopher,” have amusing paral- 
lels in Mucedorus, 1, Vv: 

ould rustie, dustie, mustie, fustie, crustie firebran; 


and in Randolph’s Hey for Honesty, 11, i: 
rusty—musty—crusty—fusty—dusty old dotard. 


Among the anticipations of Poe’s theory that poems should be 
brief may be cited Felltham’s Resolves (Ed. of 1696) p. 98: 


The wittiest Poets have all been short, and changing soon their 
Subject .... Poetry, should be rather like a Coranto, short, and nimbly- 
lofty; than a dull lesson, of a day long. Nor can it be but deadish, if 
distended. 


Parallels to the argument in Comus, 706-755, may be cited from 
the speech of Colax in Randolph’s The Muse’s Looking-Glass, 11, iii: 


Nature has been bountiful 
To provide pleasures, and shall we be niggards 
At plenteous boards? He’s a discourteous guest 
That will observe a diet at a feast... . 

Not to enjoy 
All pleasures and at full, were to make nature 
Guilty of what she ne’er was guilty of— 
A vanity in her works. 
C. B. Cooper. 


Armour Institute, Chicago. 


° Widsith, p. 80. 
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A Nove ON THE Areopagitica 


“ Methinks I see her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazl’d eyes at the full midday beam; purging and 
unscaling her long abused sight at the fountain it self of heav’nly 
radiance.” * 

Thus reads one of the most splendid passages in Milton’s prose. 
But it is a passage not without a blemish of obscurity. What does 
the word muing mean? Practically all commentators have under- 
stood it as a technical term of falconry. The New English Diction- 
ary defines mew thus: 

Ia. To moult, shed, or change feathers. b. Peculiarly used by Mil- 
ton. The precise sense intended is difficult to determine: perhaps ‘to 
renew by the process of moulting’ ; some would render ‘exchanging her 
mighty youth for the still mightier strength of full age.’ 


Now it may be observed that this is the solitary case where mew 
has the meanings suggested above: meanings flatly contradictory 
of its usual sense of ‘ shed’ or ‘ cast off.’ Furthermore, let us note 
that Milton’s image here is not taken from the flight of the hawk 
in faleonry—a misconception which has also led to the suggestion 
that the technical term unsealing be substituted for unscaling.? 

It is clear that the image is derived from the medieval Bestiary. 
What precise version Milton may have had access to we canont 
tell, but a consultation of the one Middle English form preserved 
sheds at once a considerable light on the passage.* Lines 55 and 
70-72 describing the eagle read: 

wu he newed his guthede. 
Se sunne swided al his fligt, 


and oc it make’ his egen brigt; 
Hise fedres fallen for Se hete. 


The first line would naturally be modernized as: ‘ how he neweth 
his youth.’ To be sure, the New English Dictionary does not re- 
cord new as a verb in the sense of ‘ renew’ after 1555, but Milton 
would hardly have been deterred by the slightly archaistic charac- 
ter of the usage. Warburton seems to have recognized muing as 
a misprint, for in an adaptation of the passage he writes: ‘ Me- 
thinks I see her like the mighty Eagle, renewing her immortal 
youth.’* Furthermore, Milton could hardly have escaped a 
reminiscence of the familiar verse of the Psalmist: So that thy 
youth shall be renewed like the eagle’s.® 

How great is the possibility of a misprint in the first edition 


* Milton, Areopagitica, ed. J. W. Hales, 1904, p. 49, 1. 17. 
? Milton, Areopagitica, ed. T. H. White, 1819, p. 164. 

* Old English Miscellany, E. E. T. S., vol. 49, p. 3. 
*Warburton, Tracts, 1789, p. 140. 

5 Psalms, ch. crit, v. 5. 
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of 1644? In the first place, if one glances at the specimen of 
Milton’s handwriting of the year 1637 in the Commonplace Book, 
published by the Royal Society of Literature, p. 13, one finds the 
word renew so written that if the formation of the letters had been 
slightly more careless the latter part might be read as mu. The n 
is joined to the e, and the w might be taken for a wu with a long 
upward stroke at the end. In the second place, the Areopagitica 
contains four obvious misprints, and one we know to have been 
corrected by Milton himself in a presentation copy. The text of 
the first edition is not accordingly to be regarded as infallible. 

The inevitable influence of the Bestiary and the probable in- 
fluence of the Bible upon the passage persuade me that muing 
should be regarded as a misprint, and that succeeding editions of 
the Areopagitica should substitute newing. 

R. S. Loomis. 


University of Illinois. 


FortuNA VITREA 


Eine Stelle in Opitzens “ Trostgedichte in Widerwirtigkeit des 
Krieges ” (Buch 11, 283 f,) liefert eine nicht nur im Gedankengang 
sondern auch im Wortlaut interessante Parallele zu dem Spruch 
vom gliisernen Gliicke, in der grossen Heidelberger Liederhand- 
schrift unter dem Namen Ulrichs von Liechtenstein iiberliefert, 
den man aber nach dem Zeugnis Rudolfs von Ems Gottfried von 
Strassburg zuschreibt. (Hrsg. von Richard Heinzel, Z7féG. x1x, 
561 = Kleine Schriften von Richard Heinzel hrsg. von Jellinek 
und von Kraus, Heidelberg 1907, 8. 59). Beide Texte lasse ich 
hier folgen: 

Geliikke daz gét wunderliche an und abe: 
man findet ez vil lihter danne manz behabe, 
ez wanket di man ez niht wol besorget, 
swen ez besweren wil, dem git ez é der zit 
unt nimt ouch é der zit 
wider swaz ez gegit, 
ez tumbet den, swem ez ze vil geborget: 
vréude git den smerzen. 
é daz wir Ane swere sin des libes unt des herzen, 
man vindet é@... daz glesin gliikke. 
daz hit kranke veste: 
swenn ez under diu ougen spilt unt schinet aller beste, 
sO brichet ez vil lihte in kleiniu stiikke. 


Der Glantz der Herrlichkeit 
Ist nur ein blosser Glantz und ein Betrug der Zeit: 
Er wird viel leichter noch gefunden, als behalten, 





* Milton, Areopagitica, ed. J. W. Hales, 1904, notes at bottom of pages 
17, 18, 29, and 49, and note on p. 95. 
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Wann er gefunden ist; die Gunst kan bald erkalten, 
Vion dem er hergeriihrt. Wer darauff Hoffnung setzt, 
Vergleicht sich dem, der Glass fiir gantz bestiindig schitzt. 


Der mhd. Spruch geht zuriick auf den von Gottfried mehrfach 
benutzten Publilius Syrus (rec. Meyer, Lips. 1880. F. 24, S. 31): 
Fortuna vitrea est: tum cum splendet frangitur.t Ein ahnliches 
Bild gebraucht ferner Hugo von Montfort an einer von Lexer s. Vv. 
séchen angefiihrten Stelle: diu welt ist ein glesin hfis: der glanz 
ist bald zerbrochen, daz man muoz gar snel dar fiz und in der erden 
sochen. 

Joun L. Campion. 

University of North Carolina. 





STOCKDALE ON GRAY’sS PRODUCTIVITY 


The first detailed explanation of the meagreness of Gray’s liter- 
ary production has not, I believe, been noticed by scholars. In view 
of the perennial interest in the problem it seems worth while to 
call attention to the following passage in An Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Genuine Laws of Poetry by Percival Stockdale, Lon- 
don, 1778, pp. 95 ff. 


“The small number, and size of the excellent productions with 
which Mr. Gray hath enriched our English Poetry, prove that his 
talents were checked by an unreasonable, whimsical, and insuper- 
able difficulty of being satisfied with his own compositions; and by 
an unmanly timidity to appear, in the character of an Authour, be- 
fore a generous publick, with whom the defects, and errours of a 
Poem will never occasion any material disgust, if in that Poem, the 
true poetical spirit is predominant. These inferences are more 
evidently proved from those premises, if we consider that He 
passed the greater part of his life in a celebrated seat of the Muses; 
that He was not dissipated, and licentious, but collected, and 
studious; and that his mind, was, therefore, not chilled, and em- 
barrassed by poverty; but free from that indigence, and those 
anxieties, by which poetical genius is commonly depressed, and 
persecuted; partly, from the misconduct which is produced by 
strong sensibility and passions; and partly, from fortune’s in- 
flexible, and stupid aversion to learning, and to wit. From his 
minute, superstitious, and false delicacy of taste; from his timorous 
pride, in venturing forth as a writer; from the uncouth, and un- 


*Georges, Lat.-Deutsches Handwbch., gibt s. v. vitreus eine deutsche 
Uberstezung: Gliick und Glas, wie bald bricht das. Ferner zitiert er aus 
Angustin de ciw. dei: laetitia (vitrea), zerbrechliche wie Glas (=ver- 
giingliche). Vgl. ferner Kleinere Schriften von W, Wackernagel, 1, 243. 

w. K. 
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affecting subjects, and images, to which He frequently has recourse ; 
from the surprizing inequality, which, in his different productions, 
is very sensibly felt by every unprejudiced, and true critick; and 
from the labour with which most of his Poems are stiffly charac- 
terized ;—from these principles I likewise conclude, that there was 
a langour, and effeminacy in his mental frame; that his Muse 
was often deaf to his invocation; that the current of his fancy was 
often weakened, contracted, and obstructed, by some constitutional 
poverty, and frost; and that his best compositions were the effects of 
a temporary, but fortunate sunshine, and warmth of soul, produc- 
ing as happy a sympathy with those objects which were most 
correspondent with his mind; more than of an essential, and per- 
manent brightness, and ardour of genius. This observation will 
neither seem invidious, nor imaginary to Those who reflect that 
the human mind, is, in different persons, complicated, and diver- 
sified to an infinite variety; and that greater poets than Mr. Gray 
have their conspicuous master-pieces; though they may not out- 
shine their other works with so preeminent a lustre as the famous 
Elegy, written in a Country-church-yard, excells other Poems of 
the same Authour.” 

It will be noted that Stockdale anticipates in a striking manner 
subsequent explanations‘ of the poet’s slender production. 


J. Paut KaurMan. 
Yale University. 





“ Ditamy,” Endymion, I, 555 


The spelling, “ditamy,” has puzzled the editors of Keats. 
Buxton Forman, in his footnote on this passage writes: 

“In the manuscript and in the first edition we read ditamy. I 
have not succeeded in finding the orthography elsewhere; but I 
see no reason for doubting that Keats met with it somewhere and 
preferred it to dittany. In Philemon Holland’s Pliny, where it 
might have been expected to occur, I can find no more English 
equivalent for dictamnus than dictamne; but it is worth noting 
that three modern languages drop the n and not the m—thus 
Italian dittamo, Spanish dictamo, and French dictame; and in a 
time when spelling was more or less optional some classical English 
writer may well have done the same.” The N. E. D., however, 
does not list Keats’ spelling, although it does give dittamy as a 
seventeenth century form. And no other editor, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, has improved on Forman’s suggestion. 


*For a convenient summary of these explanations, see Professor C. S 
Northup’s edition of Gray’s Essays and Criticisms, 1911, Introd. pp. xxii- 
xxvii. 
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Keats’ source was Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, an obvious 
place to look, it would seem. All the editions (save one) of that 
oft-reprinted book that I have consulted contain in the article on 
Diana the sentence: “ Among plants the poppy and the ditamy 
[sic] were sacred to her.” Since Diana was the author of Endy- 
mion’s sleep, and since the poppy is conventionally somniferous, 
the machinery of the magic growth naturally suggested itself to 
Keats, who, from love of strange words, coupled with the poppy 
the less familiar “ ditamy ” afforded by his source. 

It may be remarked that we have here a clear indication that 
Keats did use Lempriere while writing his poems. I have noticed 
a few other, less striking, indications of this use in Endymion and 
in Hyperion. 

JAMES HINTON. 

Emory University. 





WoLSEY AND BLONDEL DE NESLE 


According to Wolsey’s biographer Cavendish, that extraordinarily 
successful politician actually uttered before his retirement a com-— 
plaint whose substance is reproduced in the passage from Henry 
VIIT: 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


If Wolsey ever did say anything of the sort it must have been for 
the benefit of his audience, for there is no record of his having 
ever served anyone but Wolsey. But in any case, Wolsey, Shake- 
speare or Fletcher seems here to be indulging in literary reminis- 
cence. In the twelfth century the Picard poet Blondel de Nesle 
had sung (See Mitzner, Altfranzdsische Lieder, p. 51): 

Se je deu tant amasse 

com je fais celi 


ki si me poene et lasse, 
jéusse merci. 


I submitted the passage to Mr. Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 
who is continuing the Variorum Shakespeare, and he commented 
thus on the citation: 

“There have been pointed out several parallels to the passage 
in Henry VIII, Act III, se. ii, to which you refer. You may see 
them by reference to the Variorum of 1821 (Boswell’s Malone) vol. 
XIx, pp. 433 and 434, but as far as I know that quoted by you is 
the earliest . . . in any event Shakespeare’s withers are unwrung, 
for it is now generally conceded that this portion of the scene is 
by Fletcher.” 


Roy TEMPLE Hovse. 
University of Oklahoma. 








BRIEF MENTION 


Creative Criticism: Essays on the Unity of Genius and Taste, by 
J. E. Spingarn (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1917). Four 
essays are here brought together, of which three had previously 
appeared in print. The titles are (1) The New Criticism; (2) 
Dramatic Criticism and the Theatre; (3) Prose and Verse; (4) 
Creative Connoisseurship. There is added an appendix, “A Note 
on Genius and Taste,” in which the author takes occasion to reply 
to Mr. John Galsworthy’s criticism of the first essay. The attitude 
of mind represented in these essays is principally that of a turning 
away from accepted “laws” with an air of dissatisfaction and 
rebuke. The restraints and deficiencies of conventions are dis- 
missed from approval in a manner that is designed to constitute 
a conclusive argument in favor of a thorogoing revision of pro- 

cedure in literary composition and criticism. The attitude of the 

writer is, to put it in its best light, progressive; but “ progressive ” 
has present-day connotations of unrest and of prejudice and of a 
disregard of the teachings of history and world-experience, and 
these connotations unmistakably transpire thru the principal propo- 
sitions here set forth with cleverness and in a manner that is en- 
tertainingly inconclusive. Professor Minto observes that “ Think- 
ing on any subject is generally done by halves or by bits, each 
of which as it comes into prominence fills the area of the whole 
truth,”’—words that are applicable to much in present-day theory 
that reposes in .the delusive belief that to name a process or a 
product “modern” constitutes a sufficient defense against the 
charge of indifference to history. 

Mr. Spingarn’s defense that literary art is not to be judged 
primarily with reference to accepted laws reminds one of what 
Hazlitt termed a “species of nominal criticism.” Possibilities of 
“free” forms in poetry are projected into an assumed future, but 
these are not accredited by much, if by anything, in the demonstrated 
present. It is a method of reasoning that may be said, with 
Hazlitt’s words in mind, to be based on an assumption of works 
that have never been written, that will probably never be written,— 
with the double advantage of saving the “ hapless author the morti- 
fication of writing, and the reviewer the trouble of reading them.” 
At all events, “free verse” has not yet been carried beyond the 
state of being only material for poetry, as Leigh Hunt would de- 
scribe it,—raw material, in some instances of excellent quality but 
still not fashioned into the finished product. This negation, how- 
ever, brings into clear relief two positive admissions, important 
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and undeniable: that there must be good judgment in estimating 
the quality of raw-material as such, and that the variety of forms 
into which it may be profitably fashioned is not restricted by a 
closed canon of inflexible tradition. But “the kinds” will per- 
sist. This is, in the terms of the biologist, merely the recognition 
of the persistence of the “ species.” An incomplete view shows the 
classification of poetry into “lyric, comedy, tragedy, epic, pas- 
toral, and the like ” to be a hindrance to the effective activity of 
the creative spirit; but the truth of literary history is not to be 
overthrown by a partial judgment. Mr. H. G. Wells has recently 
expressed the pertinent thought thus: “The species has its ad- 
ventures, its history and drama, far exceeding in interest and im- 
portance the individual adventure.” The degree of “interest and 
importance” may be determined from different angles. It is 
sufficient in literary history to note the guidance, control, and 
stimulation due to the recognition of “the kinds;” and it falls to 
the share of the new theorist to show that it is conceivable that 
the creative spirits of the future will achieve works of art with- 
out the aid of established technique, without regard to the gram- 
mar of their art, and in obedience to no other prescribed law or 
requirement except that the product be recognizable as a “ spirit- 
ual creation.” 

Criticism, then, is to arrive at the point when it “clearly recog- 
nizes in every work of art a spiritual creation governed by its own 
law ” (p. 26). “ We have done with the genres, or literary kinds ” 
(p. 26). “ We have done with the theory of style, with metaphor, 
simile, and all the paraphernalia of Greco-Roman rhetoric” (p. 
30). “We have done with all moral judgment of literature ” 
(p. 31). “We have done with technique as separate from art” 
(p. 36). “We have done with the history and criticism of poetic 
themes” (p. 38). “We have done with the race, the time, the 
environment of a poet’s work as an element in Criticism” (p. 39). 
“We have done with the ‘evolution’ of literature” (p. 40). 
“ Finally, we have done with the old rupture between genius and 
taste” (p. 42). At this point the sub-title of the book is made 
clear: Criticism has only to ask, “ What has the poet tried to ex- 
press and how has he expressed it?” “How can the critic answer 
this question without becoming (if only for a moment of supreme 
power) at one with the creator? That is to say, taste must re- 
produce the work of art within itself in order to understand and 
judge it; and at that moment esthetic judgment becomes nothing 
more nor less than creative art itself. The identity of genius and 
taste is the final achievement of modern thought on the subject 
of art, and it means that fundamentally, in their most significant 
moments, the creative and the critical instincts are one and the 
same.” 
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The last statement is true in a sense that has never been denied. 
In this sense it has meant sympathetic reading and criticism, the 
reader’s approximation to the state of mind in which the author 
must have composed his work (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxt1, 316 f.). 
The sense in which the same statement may be metaphysically true, 
or at least helpfully interpretative of intuitive knowledge and pro- 
cesses, is so general in character as to blur the perception of Na- 
ture’s rhetoric with its emphasis on “ special endowments ” and the 
perception of the ethical import of the parable of the pounds. 
Creative activity and sympathetic (or, let us say, creative) appre- 
ciation are indeed cognate, but experience demonstrates a difference 
between them that fixes the supremest values. If Arnold Bennett 
may declare that the creative artist is the best critic he must be 
understood to take special notice of this difference. 

One cannot believe that Mr. Spingarn perceives a gain in mini- 
mizing the distinction between the original artist (the critic may, 
of course, create literature on the basis of the artist’s work), the 
critic as the professional student and expositor of art, and the man 
of culture, with a degree of mere appreciation of art. Aptitude in 
any one of these three main departments of activity and experience 
gives in itself no assurance of possible success in another. And 
why disturb the accepted definition of useful words? Since Ed- 
mund Burke and Alexander Gerard, to take a late starting-point, 
‘taste’ has meant rectitude of sentiment and judgment relating 
to objects of art; and Gerard added an Essay on Genius. 

Nor can the question of “rules” and “kinds” be so lightly 
dismissed. As John La Farge puts it, “rules exist for art, not 
art for rules.” Advances in art are made on the substratum of 
good sense and of a cultivated recognition of the past achievements 
of mankind. It is the dominant observation in La Farge’s ac- 
count of the art of Delacroix that in his realism he is “ always 
recognisant of the past of art, of certain formulae of art.” From 
the earliest of the Barbison artists to the dramas of Jacinto Bena- 
vente, no modern theory of art and of the appreciation of art has 
found footing in an attitude against evolutionary law, which works 
ineluctably from age to age. 

These essays might lead one to suspect Mr. Spingarn of a serious 
purpose that is not made very clear to the casual reader. He 
knows that it is vain to set up a new idol in the market, and might, 
therefore, be supposed to “turn aside into pleasant controversies 
and discussions, and into a sort of wandering over subjects rather 
than sustain any rigorous investigation ” (Bacon) so as to beguile 
his readers into discontent with an unreasoned acceptance of tra- 
ditional theories and practice. His serious purpose is, however, posi- 
tive enough in character; it is to advocate the esthetic theory of 
Benedetto Cruce, to whom the book is dedicated and under whose 
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banner Mr. Spingarn declares himself to be enrolled in all that he 
has here set forth (p. 23). That the zeal of the follower has led 
to something of a distortion of the master’s doctrine will be sus- 
pected, and perhaps generously attributed to the ‘form’ of these 
essays, without pressing the author too closely with the question 
of the extent to which the traditional form or “rule” of a dis- 
course has possibly determined both his method of reasoning and 
his manner of expression. 

The connotations of the word ‘ creative’ are being extended, and 
there are gains in doing this; but in the present connection there 
should be definite designation for the “ degrees,’—a matter which 
Mr. Spingarn has tended to obscure, altho his profound under- 
standing of it glints thru such a formula as “we do not learn 
language, we create it.” Finally, the reader will be conscious of a 
regret that of persons most in need of it probably very few will be- 
come aware of the just censure and the helpful admonition of Mr. 
Spingarn’s last essay, entitled “ Creative Connoisseurship.” 

J. W. B. 





The documents discovered by Mr. Charles Withall, around which 
Mr. Roger Ingpen has written his Shelley in England (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, 1917), do not necessitate any radical altera- 
tion of the accepted views of Shelley’s life but serve rather to shed 
new light upon facts already established. It must be a matter of 
opinion whether the story of Shelley’s life till his departure from 
England had to be told anew or whether the new material could 
not have been published separately with a small commentary. Mr. 
Ingpen has been willing to rework familiar ground. The twenty- 
nine new letters by Shelley have to do almost entirely with his 
relations with his father and are supplemented by many letters 
that passed between Sir Timothy Shelley and his lawyer, William 
Whitton. It appears that the latter was more responsible than 
has hitherto been realized for the estrangement between Sir Timothy 
and his son, for the former followed his lawyer’s advice unquestion- 
ingly and that advice was frequently harsh in the extreme. But 
if Sir Timothy was intolerant and arrogant, certainly (as Mr. 
Ingpen admits) the manner in which Shelley addressed him— 
criticising his actions and reminding him of his duty as a Chris- 
tian—was not calculated to restore friendly relations between the 
two. See especially the letter of September 27, 1811 (1, 321f.). 
Matters had reached a pretty pass when the poet. had to send 
clandestinely the pathetic letter to his sister Hellen (now pub- 
lished for the first time), which fell into Sir Timothy’s hands and 
found its way into the Shelley-Whitton collection of documents. 
The new material is most abundant during the period immediately 
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after Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford and during the period be- 
tween the elopement with Harriet and separation from her. Sir 
Timothy’s perplexed and overwrought state of mind, as seen in his 
correspondence, reminds one of Carlyle’s picture of the old Marquis 
of Mirabeau as he witnessed the career of his son: “ Cluck, cluck,— 
in the name of all the gods, what prodigy is this that I have 
hatched? Web-footed, broad-billed; which will run and drown 
itself, if Mercy and the parent-fowl prevent not!” After he set- 
tled in Italy Shelley was cut adrift from his family and Mr. Ing- 
pen offers little new information on this portion of his career. But 
the documents become once more voluminous after Shelley’s death, 
when the question of the provision to be made for Mrs. Shelley 
and her son had to be settled. In this connection Mr. Ingpen 
publishes for the first time a letter from Byron to Sir Timothy in 
which he pleads in direct manly fashion for the widow and her 
infant. A letter to Leigh Hunt (part of which, though Mr. Ing- 
pen does not note it, was published by Hunt long ago) shows Byron 
in a less attractive light; and the “noble poet” disappears from 
the narrative under the cloud of comparison with Trelawney. One 
should remember that when Mrs. Shelley came to introduce Byron 
into her novel Lodore, she recalled only the pathos and romance 
of his exile and painted a picture that errs on the side of gener- 
osity. Byron’s appeal to Sir Timothy was unavailing and it was 
some years before Mrs. Shelley found herself in a position of 
financial comfort. Even then, it was to Sir Timothy’s desire to 
have his son’s name forgotten that was due the long delay before, 
in 1839, Mary Shelley issued her collected edition of her husband’s 
poems. The texts of a number of documents referred to in his 
narrative are presented by Mr. Ingpen in a series of appendices. 
These have to do with Shelley’s pecuniary difficulties before the 
final settlement with his father, with his relations with the West- 
brooks, with his elopement with Mary Godwin, and with other mat- 
ters. Most important is Appendix IX, where the record of the in- 
quest on the body of Harriet Shelley is printed. This record ap- 
parently does not form part of the Shelley-Whitton mss. but its 
recovery is due nevertheless to Mr. Charles Withall. In the body 
of his book Mr. Ingpen has pieced together the tale of these “ old, 
unhappy, far-off things” and has added as the most appropriate 
commentary the familiar and exquisite quatrain by Mr. William 
Watson. 

To those who find delight in the bright lyrist but to whom ap- 
peals for money and the details of financial settlements are pretty 
dreary reading, the most interesting part of Mr. Ingpen’s work will 
be the photographic facsimiles and careful transcriptions of the 
Ms. note-book found by Captain Roberts in the ill-fated Ariel and 
now, for the first time, published by permission of Sir John C. E. 
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Shelley. This precious relic contains, besides a draft of the De- 
fence of Poetry and some scraps of minor interest, nearly thirty 
stanzas of Adonais. Study of the fragments of stanzas, the false 
starts, the corrections and interlineations, and the skeleton rime- 
schemes left to be filled in later, shows how Shelley went about his 
work. ‘Other evidence of this has been published before now, but 
the instances here offered are very striking. To take just one: 
in stanza xl, Shelley begins with the idea that Adonais “ wakes” ; 
then that “he has escaped out [of] this pit of worms” ; then that 
“his spirit soon its silken ” [meshes will abandon ? (or some such 
idea) ]; then comes the word “envy”; then some disconnected 
suggestions of the spirit’s “twilight cradle wove of light” and 
clothing “the frozen world” ; and then the significant line “ He 
has outsoared the shadow of our night.” Finally, after another 
unsatisfactory line, come the words “ Envy and calumny.” The 
poet has now grasped his idea and with but two interlineations and 
hardly a correction he writes the magnificent fortieth stanza— 
“ He has outsoared the shadow of our night ”—almost as it stands 
in the finished text. 
8. 0. ©. 





The two comedies edited as a text-book for students of Italian, 
by Emilio Goggio (Due Commedie Moderne: O bere o affogare di 
L. Di Castelnovo; Lumie di Sicilia di L. Pirandello. Ginn and 
Co.), will not be easy reading for beginners. They are interesting, 
and are accompanied by a vocabulary which seems adequate; they 
are well and attractively printed (misprints noticed: 5, 8; 21, 20; 
and the cigarette of 21, 20 is hard to reconcile with the cigar of 21, 
21 and 22, 6), but both depend for comprehension on the reader’s 
understanding modern Italian habits of thought and expression 
typified in the persons of the plays. The unprepared reader would 
need copious and skilful notes, especially on the second play, the 
dialogue of which is almost entirely in elliptical sentences, But the 
notes here given are scanty and not always happily expressed, and 
some even of these are unnecessary, while a few are mistaken. 
Unnecessary, for example, are 3; 10, 11; 12, 14; 56, 9, and repeti- 
tions of rules of grammar such as 4,19. EF proprio scritto (19, 18) 
means ‘Is it really decreed by fate?’ not “is it gospel truth?” 
le si toccano (41, 31): le is not “ pleonastic.” ista (27, 20): the i 
before s impure is etymological, not “ prefixed to avoid the combina- 
tion of too many consonants.” Gia tanto (26, 21) means ‘ Any- 
how,’ and only implies a change of thought toward the matrimonial 
prospects of the speaker. Un occhio di sole (24, 16) is poorly trans- 
lated by “a most beautiful girl.” Non puo farne a meno (77, 7) 
means ‘ she can’t do without it’ (or ‘them ”’): the literal transla- 
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tion : “she can do no less (than it) ” is inaccurate ; ne possibly refers 
to tanti signori. A more idiomatic translation of 81, 19, is ‘ Say 
when.’ Some of the notes are obscure: when both a literal and an 
idiomatic translation are given it will sometimes be difficult for the 
student to see what is the connexion between them: so in 31, 15; 
33, 14, and 65,5. This last ought to include a reference to the pro- 
verbial expression: di ogni erba un fascio. 6, 11 is painfully 
laborious. 

There is an amusing naiveté about the “ biographical notes ” in 
which it is said that Castelnovo was “ an ardent lover of his country, 
for which he had the greatest admiration ” ; that literature “ always 
fascinated him ”; that “ politics as well as literature interested him 
very much,” and that Pirandello “ received a splendid education in 
Italy ” before he went to study in Germany. The following note 
(21, 7%) also has this quality: “ Lucrezia romana: in Roman 
legend, Lucretia, the virtuous wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, was 
raped by Sextus Tarquinius, and, after enjoining her husband and 
father to avenge hher dishonor, stabbed herself. She is regarded as 
a supreme type of pudicity, and is generally spoken of as ‘ Roman 
Lucretia’ to distinguish her from modern ladies of the same name 
in whom (e. g. Lucretia Borgia) the same virtue is not always 


: 3 
recognized. J. E. 8. 





Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit, Euphues and his England. By 
John Lyly. Edited by Morris William Croll and Harry Clemons 
(London, George Routledge & Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1916. lxiv-+473 pp. Price 6s. net). This excellent book 
is the work of two Princeton scholars. The text (the first text of 
the Huphues in modern spelling and punctuation) is edited by 
Mr. Clemons; the introduction and the notes are written by Mr. 
Croll. The introduction is a discussion of the sources of the 
Euphuistic rhetoric. Mr. Croll argues that it is not the product of 
humanistic imitation of the ancients, but a survival of the rhetoric 
of the schools. “ The schemata of medieval Latin, revivified by be- 
ing translated into the popular speech, enjoyed a brief new career 
of glory.” The notes gather up all that has been written in ex- 
planation or illustration of the Huphues (by Messrs. Landmann, 
and Bond, and Feuillerat, and De Vocht) and add not a little that 
is new. They indicate a few new sources, in Alciati, and Thomas 
Lupton, and Gascoigne, and emphasize especially the importance 
of the proverb in Lyly’s work. On p. 20, n. 2, the Greek text needs 
correction, and on p. 32, n. 2, ‘ obscuratus’ should be ‘ obscuratur.’ 
P. 61, 1. 30, has ‘ Demophon’ for ‘ Demophoon’ ; p. 171, |. 13, 
‘skake’ for ‘shake’ ; p. 358, n. 5, ‘born blind’ for ‘born bald’ ; 
p. 431, n. 2, ‘ Aeneid vii’ for ‘ Aeneid xii.’ 


W. P. M. 








